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A roster of the buyers at Denver 
would include the majority of 
those in the blue book of packers. 
It would include slaughterers from 
Denver to Boston—from St. Paul 


to St. Louis— from Cincinnati 


to Cedar Rapids. 
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March marched into April 


The DENVER Market 


MARCHED INTO SECOND PLACE AS 
A FAT LAMB MARKET........ 


We thought March was good 
when we sold 1,032 carloads 
of fat lambs; however, April 
was better with total sales of 
267,138 head, or approxi- 
mately 1,121 carloads. During 
one week sales totaled 75,682 


head-a new record for 


the spring season. 
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The Center 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


Fast Train Service—In and Out—| 

From All Sections—To All seer 
tions—Makes It Your Natural 

Marketing Point and the ‘ 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


— isat — 


KANSAS CITY 


Every Convenience 





East’s Buying Point. | Best Service 


Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY a Dennen COMPANY 
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The Perfect Branding yLiguid 











Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 


Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, het or cold, if properly applied. 


Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 
Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. 


Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 
or vice versa. 


Will brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 
fluid. 














- Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


Black—Red—Green 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 


Palace Arms & Hdw. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 


Basche-Sage Hdw. Co., Baker, Oregon 


Williams and Moore, Stockton, Calif. SALT LAKE Salt Lake Hdw. Co., Pocatello, Boise, 
Nor. Calif. Wool Warehouse Co., San Francisco, Cal. CITY —_ —o a —< _ 
Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. Chas, F. Wiggs Bond-Baker Co., heen tk. x” 
Chas. Ilfeld Co., Albuquerque, N. M. . Marshall Wells "Haw. Co., Billings, 

T. C. Power & Co., Helena, Mont. 224 So. West Temple St. Great Falls, Spokane, Portland 


Erb Hardware Co., Lewiston, Ida. 


Monte Vista Hdw. Co., Monte Vista, Colo. 
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WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT 
THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 


Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


M. COLEY WILKERSON Sheep Salesman 
BILL RANDALL Sheep Salesman 
W. B. TAGG, Manager 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 














Made to order of round iron securely 
welded. Simply dip in sheep-branding 
paint and apply. Clear brands regardless , of 
length of wool. Also numbers in sets for 
lambing. Breeders supplies at — Prices 


Weston Mfg. & Sup. Co. *? De 19 67 Speer 
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Marketing Western Wools 
Since 1921 


PACIFIC COOPERATIVE 
WOOL GROWERS 
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U. S. Yards, Chicago, Il Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 461 Davis Street 
JAMES McCAULEY eve FRANK RANDALL PORTLAND, OREGON 
JACK KING Salesmen Sheep Salesman . 
Oregon - Washington Idaho 
California - Nevada 
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I. D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


BODINE 


R, L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Exclusive Dealers of Sheep and Lambs 


SEND US YOUR NEXT CONSIGNMENT 


OUR RECORD 
26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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East or West 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah, 


With its enlarged and modern facilities— 
running artesian water in every pen, in 
position to serve you best. 


24 Hour Service 
J. H. Manderfield, General Manager 































































The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Official Organ of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
and the 
NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORPORATION 


Published Monthly at 509 McCornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, by the National Wool Growers Association Co., Inc, 
F. R. Marshall, Editor Irene Young, Assistant Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues 
and subscriptions are received along with state association dues by the secretaries shown below in the following states: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. To nonmembers in the United States and Canada, $1.50 per year; foreign, $2.00 per year. 


Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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SAID THE BROOK 
TO THE PUMP... 


“When your customers don’t want 
water, you don’t pump any. But I have 
to go on all the time. The springs and 
the rains keep sending water to me and 
I can neither refuse it nor store it. So I 
have to keep it moving, whether my 


customers want it or not.” 


A FABLE, of course. Yet it illustrates the 
difference between most manufacturing 
industries and the meat packing industry. 

When the demand for steel diminishes, 
the mills reduce their output. The raw mate- 
rial remains in the ground or “in stock” and 
the supply doesn’t dwindle or deteriorate. It 
is immediately available when wanted. 

But the meat industry, like the brook, has 
to keep going. Cattle and hogs and sheep 
keep right on eating and maturing regard- 
less of the demand for meat. Supplies can- 
not be stored up, either in live form or as 
dressed meat, and consequently they must 
be sold for consumption at approximately 


the same rate they come to market. And this 
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can be done only through the medium of 
elastic prices and efficient distribution. 

Prices must always be kept low enough to 
permit of complete consumption, while dis- 
tribution must be sufficiently widespread to 
reach the markets where the best prices are 
obtainable. 

Armour and Company’s service to live- 
stock raisers lies in the Company’s ability to 
put meat into numerous appetizing forms of 
highest quality which stimulate demand, 
and to ship efficiently to markets — wher- 
ever they may be— which are best able to 
purchase. 

Armour’s service has helped to keep the 
channels for livestock constantly open 


and to resist the downward push of 


T A how 


President 


depression better than 
most speculative 


commodities. 


ARMOUR 480 COMPANY, U. S. A. 


ListEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 
associated with the N. B.C. Central Standard Time, 7.30 P. M.-8 P. M. 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


Feed conditions and prospects in the range states 
generally appear to be considerably better than usual 
at this time of year. The supply and demand figures 
also are favorable to the growers of wool 
and lambs. 

While government estimates showed 
some increase in the sheep population as 
of January 1, it is now apparent that the unusual 
winter losses have more than offset the increased 
number of stock sheep supposed to be on hand at the 
beginning of the year. A smaller percentage yield of 
lambs will, if feed conditions continue as they promise, 
result in better weights and conditions at the market 
and give further help to the growers’ side in the price 
making. 

With a demand for lamb that has never before 
been equalled in the United States, it also seems prac- 
tically certain that the 1933 crop will be still smaller 
than that of this year. 

In its economic and financial phases, however, the 
sheep industry is still far from satisfactory. Even so, 
it should not be considered as being any worse than 
any other branch of production 
or industry. The serious ills are 
not due to conditions within our 
own industry, but to national and 
international affairs. It has been recognized for a long 
time that what was thought to be a minor readjustment 
in the fall of 1929 was really the beginning of a world- 
wide economic revolution. 

Just how that revolution is to be completed and 
what are to be its final effects, it is still impossible to 
foresee. As often happens, a large part of the change 
had really taken place before even the astute recognized 
that anything unusual was in the making. 

The prompt and courageous actions of the United 
States Congress in meeting the situation have so far been 
rather disappointing in results. This, however, is in 
part due to the unfavorable national psychology 
attributable to the less pleasing record of the Congress 
in meeting the tax and budget questions. It seems 
certain that these will have been disposed of satis- 
factorily during the present month. 

The progress of the business reconstruction adds 
force to the conviction that some action is necessary 
in connection with our national monetary basis. Un- 
fortunately the proposal of a large 
issue of fiat money for bonus payments 
is causing such alarm as to obscure or 
prevent the consideration that should be 
given to a means of making possible the payments of 
former debts. Of course debt payments are not in the 


Favorable 
Factors 


Reconstruction 
Progress 


Paying 
Old Debts 


picture until market prices have reached a point above 
production costs. So far as supply and demand go to 
make market prices, the time for that has arrived but 
no commodity seems able to go forward. Lack of con- 
fidence seems to prevail. After so much distress 
business men and bankers are inclined to hold back 
even after the road has been cleared. 

Financiers and practical economists are giving 
increased consideration to the possibilities of increasing 
the price of gold and thereby of commodities as a means 
of permitting the payment of debts incurred under the 
high price level. ‘They consider that such a course 
would increase commodity prices toward the figures 
that prevailed when the debts were incurred. While 
such action would be very gratifying to the debtors, 
it might bring further problems in connection with 
increased costs and continued uncertainty as to margins 
between outlay for production and sales returns. 

The solution of the sheepman’s problems will un- 
doubtedly come as a part of the general economic and 
financial recovery. While the time or method of the 
completion of that recovery cannot yet be clearly 
recognized, it is certain that most of the ground has 
been prepared for its accomplishment. As was said 
by the late Dwight Morrow when asked as to the time 
of the termination of the debacle of 1920, “improve- 
ment will begin at least sixty days before anyone 
knows it.” 

Dr. Burmeister’s discussion in this issue relates to 
the status rather than to the future of the sheep’ busi- 
ness. Unfortunately his time on the convention pro- 

gram was cut short and his answers to 
Sheep the questions raised in the last part of his 
Industry paper were not obtained. 
Changes Every period of American depression 
and recovery has effected a shift in the 
center of production and changes in the type of sheep 
kept in important sheep raising states. It seems un- 
likely that any part of the country will now go more 
strongly toward fine wool or toward fat lambs sired 
by rams of mutton breeds. Texas accounted for 31 
per cent of the sheep increase in the last nine years. 
If that state now goes into cross breeding, the wave of 
fine wool demand will find a short supply in the 
domestic market. 

One result of the present situation is sure to be the 
holding down of expenses. This, however, will not be 
restricted to any one state or section. And a likely 
result is the increase of lamb production in the corn 
belt and other farming states. This is the first period 
of decline in which the farm states have not gone short 
of ewes. Wool and lambs have held their prices better 





than have corn and hogs. Too, farmers have found 
that diversification with sheep avoids some of the labor 
problem that goes with dairying. If lamb production 
shall now develop in the farm states, it would not be 
seriously unfavorable to the range operators. The most 
profitable farm lambs are those that are ready for 
market for May. If a larger native crop is produced, it 
could and should go to market during what now is the 
last part of the fed lamb season and before heavy ship- 
ments of the early crop of western states. This would 
equalize distribution to the advantage of all sections. 
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Perhaps it would cause a shortening of the lamb feeding 
period, but there is certainty of lessened range produc- 
tion for some years, which means fewer lambs to be 
finished. 

Then, there is assurance in the fact of the larger 
consumption of lamb. Thousands of new customers 
have come to like lamb and to know that it fits into 
their budgets and menus. With even larger numbers, 
lambs, if of good quality and properly distributed, will 
be wanted at prices that are at least in a fair relation 
to other food prices. 
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Proceedings on Marketing Charges 


Comission Charges 


[AST month failed to bring the 


expected decision of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the cases of 
commission rates at the Kansas City 
and St. Joseph markets. Hearings 
in connection with the Kansas City 
commission business had been con- 
cluded late in 1930. Representa- 
tives of the commission salesmen at 
that market have been in conference 
with the Department of Agricul- 
ture officials in recent weeks, and 
it is understood that some material 
reductions may be effected. 

Hearings in the St. Joseph case 
were held last June, but as yet there 
has been no inkling of the character 
of the decision to be rendered, or 
as to when it will be forthcoming. 

In general, it appears to be the 
policy of the commission men to ad- 
here as long as possible to the present 
high rates which are causing such 
general and strong complaint on the 
part of their shipper customers. It 
must be admitted that from a purely 
selfish viewpoint, such is a wise 
policy for the commission men, as 
government action is extremely 
slow, and so far as can now be 
judged, the results are neither 
seriously injurious to the commission 
men nor helpful to those who pay 
the charges. 

An audit was made of the books 
of commission firms at the St. Louis 
market last year. The official hear- 
ing with which such cases usually 
are opened in a formal way has been 


again postponed, and it is announced 
that there will be a informal con- 
ference between the commission men 
and the representatives of the 
Secretary of Agriculture on May 
12. If agreement is reached by this 
method, as was done in the case of 
the St. Paul market, such new 
rates as are to be observed should 
become operative without delay. 


Arrangements are also being made 
for another informal conference 
with commission salesmen at the 
Chicago market, which is likely to 
take place during next month. The 
Department of Agriculture has not 
yet announced whether representa- 
tives of shippers are to be admitted 
to these conferences which are sup- 
posed to be less formal and of 
shorter duration than the customary 
hearings which take place when the 
procedure follows the regular legal 
order. 





Freight Rates 


To hearings, at Kansas City and 

Dallas, have been held in the re- 
opened case of general livestock 
rates in the district west of Chicago. 
This case which has been known as 
I. C. C. 17,000 (9) since it was 
opened in June, 1927, was decided 
on June 8, 1931. The new rates 
which were prescribed in the official 
decision effected savings of from 
ten to as much as fifty-five dollars 
per car from points in the range 
territory to Chicago and the river 


markets. In a few cases, the mileage 
scale beyond which the Commission 
said the carriers could not go gave 
authority to some railroads to raise 
previous rates, but such action was 
not required. The new scale of rates 
has been operative since January 25 
of this year. 

At the Kansas City hearing, 
which was attended by the Secretary 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, it was announced that the 
sole purpose of the continued hear- 
ing was to obtain a public record 
of the changes that had taken place 
in the livestock and transportation 
industries since May 19, 1928, the 
date at which the last testimony 
was taken in the original proceed- 
ings. 

Hearings open at Los Angeles on 
May 9, and are to continue at Port- 
land on May 17, Salt Lake on May 
23, and at Chicago on June 6. The 
National Wool Growers Association 
is cooperating actively with the va- 
rious state associations to secure com- 
petent witnesses and official statis- 
tics to produce a full record on the 
lines called for by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. While the 
Commission is apparently unwilling 
to reopen any of the controversial 
points before decided, yet it is un- 
certain what material or questions 
may be introduced by the railroads 
in connection with the call for tes- 
timony as to changes in conditions. 
It is probable that the full plan of 
the railroads in connection with 
this case will not be disclosed until 
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the hearing opens at Chicago on 
June 6. 

The Commission announced that 
briefs should be- filed one month 
after the close of the hearings, and 
that the oral argument of the case 
before the Commission itself will 
take place not later than October, 
though it is possible that no such 
argument will be allowed. This 
makes it seem almost certain that 
the final word from the Commission 
as to the continuation of the rates 
now in effect may be forthcoming 
before the end of the present year. 





Stockyards Companies Win 


in Courts 


DERAL court decisions unfav- 

orable to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the shippers of livestock 
were handed down last month in the 
cases of the Denver and St. Joseph 
stockyards companies. 

Secretary Hyde ordered a reduc- 
tion in stockyards charges at the St. 
Joseph market to be effective on 
September 3, 1931. Charges for 
handling sheep were to be 7 cents 
instead of 8 cents and somewhat 
larger reductions were ordered to 
apply on cattle and hogs. 

In the Denver case the Secretary 
ordered that, effective September 
10, charges on sheep should be re- 
duced from 8 cents to 64 cents; on 
cattle from 35 cents to 28 cents per 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


SHOWS AND SALES 
National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City— 
August 29, 30, 31. 
California Ram Sale, Sacramento— 
May 31! to June I. 


The International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago—November 26- 
December 3. 


CONVENTIONS 
California Wool Growers, San Fran- 
cisco—November 17-18. 


American National Livestock Assn., 
Ogden—VJanuary 12-14, 1933. 











head, and on hogs from 12 cents 
to 10 cents. 


Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials have ordinarily favored larger 
reductions for cattle and hogs than 
in the case of sheep because of the 
fact that for the latter only very 
rarely are purchases of feed made 
in the stockyards at the markets. 
The feed purchases for cattle and 
hogs furnish some profit to the 
yards companies and this fact has 
been taken to justify larger reduc- 
tions in the yardage charges for 
these classes of stock. 

The decisions affecting these two 
markets were rendered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture last July. The 
cases were placed on the calendar 
by order of the Secretary in 1929. 
The public hearing for the St. 
Toseph yards was opened on Decem- 
ber 2, 1929 and that at Denver 
some months later. Before the ef- 
fective date of the Secretary’s order, 
the companies controlling both these 
stockyards secured from the federal 
courts an injunction restraining the 
Secretary from enforcing the order. 
The same court required that the 
yards companies should set aside the 
monies representing the difference 
between the old rates and those pro- 
posed by the government and that 
such money should be held available 
for distribytion in accordance with 
the final outcome of the cases. 

The three-judge federal court 
dealing with the Denver case, con- 
sidered it solely on the basis of the 
record made by the Department of 
Agriculture, together with the argu- 
ments of the attorneys for the gov- 
ernment and for the stockyards, and 
rendered its decision on April 2. The 
findings of the three judges were 
unanimous only on one or two of 
the major points covered in the de- 
cision. Judge Symes dissented from 
the position taken by Judges Mc- 
Dermott and Kennedy. As it stands 
the decision fully supports the 
authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921, to prescribe 
just and reasonable rates of charge 
for stockyards services and to value 
the yards properties in connection 
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with the administration of a fair 
rate of charge for services. The 
court said that it made no objection 
to the Secretary’s rule of allowing 
earnings of 744 per cent per year 
on the amount invested. 

The Secretary’s action, however, 
was reversed in respect to a number 
of points in making the valuation 
of the yards properties. Consider- 
able area of land owned by the 
Denver yards company and held for 
use when expansion of the yards 
shall become necessary, was excluded 
from the appraisal of property 
upon which the earnings of 714 per 
cent should be allowed. The gov- 
ernment officials had also excluded 
from the appraisal the area used for 
railroad tracks on which stock is 
delivered. It was shown that the 
yards company obtained a revenue 
from the railroads for the use of 
this property. However, the court 
held the opinion that the govern- 
ment had made an error on this 
point and that the appraisal should 
be revised accordingly. Judge Symes 
dissented on this point. 


In ordering reductions of yard- 
age charges at Denver, the Secretary 
of Agriculture indicated that the 
prescribed rates might not be suf- 
ficient to enable the company to 
make adequate earnings, but that 
further revenue might and probably 
should be obtained through collec- 
tion of charges from traders operat- 
ing in the yards. The court held 
that it was not permissible for the 
Secretary to make suggestions to the 
yards companies as to the manage- 
ment of their business or the sources 
of income. 

The unfavorable decision in the 
St. Joseph yards case was also ren- 
dered by a court of three federal 
judges. In this case the chief point 
made by the complainants was on 
the grounds of the unfairness of re- 
quiring a scale of charges calculated 
to produce revenue on valuations 
and operation costs as of 1928. The 
initial hearing of December, 1929, 
was preceded by government audit 
of the yards company’s books and 
appraisals of their property as of 
1928. In the appeal it was argued 





by the attorneys that the business 
of the yards had declined materially 
between 1928 and 1931, and that 
the rate proposed on the basis of 
1928 figures would not return the 
necessary income. The court con- 
curred in this view and also criticiz- 
ed the Secretary’s decision on some 
minor points in connection with the 
basis of valuation. 

These two decisions do not en- 
danger the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to act as he has 
been doing in such cases. They do, 
however, mean further delay in spite 
of the fact that a period of three 
years was required for the full pro- 
ceedings by the department in 
reaching a decision. When further 
legal aspects of such matters have 
been cleared up, it may perhaps de- 
velop that reasonable charges will 
be prescribed by the government 
officials for application over a con- 
siderable period of years. 

With the conditions of recent 
years, however, it is apparent that 
the governmental machinery set up 
by the law of 1921 is wholly inade- 
quate for the task of keeping charges 
in accordance with conditions or 
even of making prompt corrections 
in flagrant cases of overcharge. 

The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation and other producers’ or- 
ganizations have frequently insisted 
that property valuations taken in 
any one year, together with reports 
of earnings and profits as shown by 
one year’s records at any particular 
yard, are unsafe bases for determin- 
ing charges to be paid by shippers 
over a _ considerable subsequent 
period. It is quite possible, however, 
that the United States Supreme 
Court to which these cases will now 
be referred, may reverse the courts 
issuing the injunction and sustain 
the government’s position. Even 
should such be done, eventually 
there still remains the question of 
the proper time or period to be em- 
ployed in arriving at a determina- 
tion of what are fair charges. In 
urging upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that an appeal be taken 
from these decisions, the National 
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Wool Growers Association and the 
American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation requested that the appraisals 
of the yards companies be submitted 
to the Supreme Court on the basis 
of 1931 values and that the lower 
operating costs of the later year be 


also presented for consideration at 
that time. 

Secretary Hyde has not yet an- 
nounced his decision in the Kansus 
City stockyards case which has been 
under consideration since January, 
1930. 








Packers’ Consent 


"THERE will be no let-down in 

the present restrictions affecting 
packers who wish to enter into the 
retail meat trade or into the whole- 
saling of other food products. 

The five large packers were de- 
barred from such activities by the 
Palmer Consent Decree issued in 
February, 1920, through the Su- 
preme Court of the District of 
Columbia. That decree became ef- 
fective by agreement between the 
packers concerned and the govern- 
ment officials following a long and 
distressing period of investigation of 
packer affairs and of charges to the 
effect that they were acting in the 
restraint of trade. At the same time 
the packers were debarred from 
having interests in stockyards prop- 
erty or livestock market newspapers. 

About three years ago the same 
packers concerned in the decree of 
1920 made application to the court 
by which that decree was issued for 
a modification of its terms. It was 
claimed and argued that conditions 
had materially altered and that there 
could not now be any danger to the 
public or other food interests if the 
packers were allowed to enter the 
wholesale or retail trades. Their pe- 
tition to the court also referred to 
their ownership of stock in stock- 
yards at public markets. This peti- 
tion was widely supported by live- 
stock and other organizations. 

The testimony was taken at 
Washington in the fall of 1930. 
Some months afterward Justice 
Bailey of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia rendered a de- 
cision which would have had the 
effect of permitting the packers to 
ship and deal in groceries and 
general food products but would ex- 


Decree Sustained 


clude them from retail meat activi- 
ties. The decision suggested no 
change in the restrictions on stock- 
yards ownership. 

The United States Attorney 
General took an appeal from this 
decision, insisting that the full 
terms of the original decree should 
continue to be effective. The Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers Association 
and the National Wholesale Grocers 
Association supported the govern- 
ment’s position while the plea of the 
packers was supported in briefs 
filed for the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association, and 
the National Swine Growers Asso- 
ciation. This case was submitted in 
the October term of the United 
States Supreme Court and the de- 
cision was announced on May 2. 
This decision, which is altogether 
final, is wholly unfavorable to the 
packers and continues the original 
decree as asked for by the govern- 
ment lawyers and the wholesale 
grocers. The decision was the first 
to be handed down through Justice 
Cardozo, whose appointment to the 
Supreme Court from New York 
was recently confirmed by the 
Senate. Justice Butler dissented and 
was joined by Justice Van Devan- 
ter. Justices Hughes, Sutherland, 
and Stone did not sit in the case as 
they had become ineligible through 
former connections as _representa- 
tives either of the government or 
the packers. 


Through the arguments in con- 
nection with this proceeding, the 
packers had much to say regarding 
the possibilities of offsetting some 
of their large overhead expenses by 
engaging in business in related lines. 
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Since they are not to be able to 
change their present scope or 
methods of business, they will ap- 
parently be forced to resort to other 
methods for lowering their overhead 
costs. The situation gives fresh in- 
terest to the idea and claim that im- 
portant packers and other extremely 
large and powerful corporations 
may have passed the point and size 
of most economical operation. 
Smaller and independent packing 
companies in the Middle West are 
reported recently to have been giv- 


ing great concern to the big packers, 
particularly in the purchase of hogs 
and the sale of fresh and cured pork 
products. 

The effect of the decision also 
adds interest to the remarks of 
President NHagenbarth at the last 
convention, which referred to the 
necessity for the slaughtering of 
lambs in places nearer to the points 
of production and their distribution 
to the consuming trade through 
grower-controlled agencies. It is 
hardly to be expected that the pres- 


ent large packers will or can open 
new plants for slaughter and distri- 
bution at points removed from the 
present large public markets where | 
they have such heavy investments 
and where much of their extensive 
overhead is incurred. It may be, 
however, that with further develop- 
ment in the competition between 
large and small corporations, inde- 
pendent concerns operating near 
points of production will gain a 
foothold and become a larger factor 
in the meat trade. 








The Records of Our Representatives 
at Washington 


"TODAY the attention of business most of the needed extraordinary 


men and of Americans generally 
is fixed upon Congress. Other na- 
tions also are closely watching our 
national legislative body, particu- 
larly to see what legislative acts may 
be taken to improve, ameliorate, or 
reorganize our economic and finan- 
cial structure. 


It is doubtless true that the people 
ordinarily are too much concerned 
over what Congress will do or will 
fail to do. Legislation has occupied 
a large place in our ideas and we are 
prone to feel that the future is 
wholly dependent upon the success 
of our ideas of laws “that ought to 
be” to make some other interests do 
this or that, or to fear that the 
country will immediately go to the 
dogs if some seemingly radical idea 
is placed on the statute books. But 
today conditions are very unusual 
and critical, Emergency measures 
must be employed to carry business 
through the storm and maintain our 
country’s financial standing until 
things settle down into the new 
order. There has been need for the 
doing of many unusual things that 
could not be done without changes 
in our laws that restrict actions of 
our officials in a way that is wholly 
right and necessary most of the 
time. 

Fortunately Congress already has 
provided authority and means for 


actions of the government. Con- 
fused as is the present outlook, it is 


SENATOR STEIWER OF OREGON 


certain that the national budget and 
the tax program will be wisely ad- 
justed within a few weeks. Then we 
can get our minds back upon state, 
county, and town affairs and upon 
our private concerns. 

When this world economic rev- 
olution has made further progress 


it will be possible more intelligently 
to gage the new standards, relation- 
ships and requirements. It is certain 
that legislation will still be impor- 
tant. Many of the recent emergency 
measures will need to be repealed. 
New problems will confront us and 
the best minds of the country will 
be needed in our national and state 
legislative chambers to deal with 
them. So that instead of there being 
any reason or excuse for indiffer- 
ence in the study of party policies 
and political candidates, the citizens 
must be more than ever alert and 
attentive in the use of the ballot. 


It is because of the unusual situa- 
tion and prospects, and because of 
the considerable weakening of party 
lines and affiliations that the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association re- 
laxes its policy of complete silence 
on everything of a political nature 
and accedes to a request for a state- 
ment upon the record of a member 
of Congress. Members of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 
have called for information as to 
the actions and position of United 
States Senator Frederick Steiwer 
from that state, upon matters af- 
fecting agriculture and the livestock 
industry. 

This is an easier and more pleas- 
ant assignment than it might be if 
the request concerned some other 
Senators who were less approachable 
and considerate, especially in con- 
nection with tariff matters. 

Senator Steiwer, who is now 4yY 
years of age, has been in the Senate 
since March 4, 1927. The officers 
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of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation who have had occasion to 
present matters to members of the 
Congress have, from the beginning 
of his term, found Senator Steiwer 
unusually well informed on all 
questions related to agriculture, 
livestock, or to general or agricul- 
tural finance. The same is true in 
respect to matters pending before 
the executive departments. 

His committee assignments in the 
Senate include appropriations, 
claims, judiciary, Indian affairs, 
and expenditure in executive depart- 
ments. 

He is a staunch and consistent 
protectionist. On every vote taken 
in connection with the duties on 
wool and shoddy, he was present and 
recorded in favor of the interests of 
the wool grower. Not only this, 
but he was aggressive both on and 
off the floor of the Senate in con- 
vincing his associates of the need and 
justice of what the wool growers 
asked for. One of the notable fea- 
tures of the debate upon the wool 
paragraphs in December, 1929, was 
his exposure of the inconsistency of 
some New England Senators who 
were strongly opposed to the present 
rates of duty upon shoddy and other 
wool wastes that formerly were al- 
lowed to be imported under such 
low rates as to permit their large 
substitution for virgin wool. Some 
of Senator Steiwer’s remarks upon 
another occasion concerning western 
sheep affairs were reprinted in the 
National Wool Grower for Janu- 
ary, 1930, (pages 13-14). 

In addition to handling an active 
law practice in the principal live- 
stock section of Oregon, Senator 
Steiwer was a considerable owner of 
sheep. His speech upon the occasion 
referred to showed a thorough study 
and clear understanding of wool 
trade and mill practices and of the 
history of earlier tariff laws. 

From the standpoint of his own 
interest, he probably has had too 
little regard for the limelight and 
for getting his name in the headlines 
of the newspapers. Rather his rec- 
ord has been characterized by a 
prodigious capacity for hard study 
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and sound constructive thinking. 
While neither securing nor pushing 
for enactment of bills of his own 
authorship, he has served notably in 
analyzing and perfecting numerous 
other bills that have brought pub- 
licity to those whose names they 
bore. It is well known in the Senate 
that he often has a better under- 
standing of the provisions and ob- 
jects of a bill than is possessed by 
its apparent author. He has ren- 
dered special service in liberalizing 
the operation of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks through spe- 
cial committees upon which he 
served while fully attending to his 
duties on standing committees. 

Regarded by all who know him 
as a regular party man, he does his 
own thinking and has in some cases 
voted in opposition to the wishes 
of one of his strongest admirers, 
President Hoover. Senator Steiwer 
is a fine and unusually capable 
public servant. 

F. R. M. 





The Tariff and Present 
Wool Prices 


N recent weeks there has been 
some misunderstanding and a 
good deal of loose talk about the 
relationship of the protective tariff 
to American wool market prices. 
Growers have always understood 
that it is not reasonable to expect 
Boston quotations always to reflect 
the full amount of \34 cents per 
clean pound, which is the rate in 
effect on the bulk of imported 
wools under the Hawley-Smoot 
law. This is partly due to the fact 
that Australian wools have a higher 
mill value than corresponding do- 
mestic wool because of the sorting 
and preparation carried on in the 
shearing sheds of that country. 
Wools used for carpets are still 
admitted duty-free because of their 
being of a class not directly com- 
petitive with anything grown in 
this country. The regulations gov- 
erning the restriction of the use of 
all such imports to carpet purposes 





were strengthened in the law of 
1930 and appear to be proving 
effective. 

The tariff rate of 34 cents per 
pound of clothing wool means 11 
cents. per pound of grease wool 
shrinking 66 2/3 per cent. On wools 
of lighter shrinking clips the rate 
amounts to more than that when 
computed on the grease basis. The 
amount of this benefit that has been 
reflected in Boston quotations has 
varied within the usual limits and 
has been mainly effective until 
recent weeks. 

The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation is properly entitled to 
a great deal of credit for having 
maintained Boston prices and quota- 
tions at a level that includes the 
most of the benefit of the tariff. 
Opinion differs as to the wisdom of 
the Corporation in following this 
policy. Some growers and students 
of marketing have expressed the 
opinion that it would have been 
better for the Corporation to have 
forced sales in volume last year and 
allowed the prices to take care of 
themselves. Of course, hindsight is 
always the best, but it still is not 
plain that the Corporation has made 
any mistake. It has always been 
understood that so far as the opera- 
tion of the mills and the sales of 
woolen goods were concerned, noth- 
ing was to be gained by further 
reductions in prices on raw ma- 
terial. This opinion is reiterated in 
the April 25 issue of the Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


One thing is certain, the action 
of the cooperative organization was 
sufficient to maintain Boston quo- 
tations practically on a parity with 
foreign markets plus the tariff until 
the growers took control of the 
market a few weeks go by making 
home sales at whatever prices were 
obtainable from the _ speculative 
trade. Extreme necessity for ready 
cash, even in small amounts, to- 
gether with much uncertainty and 
discouragement, has prompted this 
action in many cases and the dealers 
have naturally and properly been 
quick to take advantage of the 
situation. The result has been that 
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dealers and mills now are able to 
obtain new wools at prices that have 
no relation whatever to world values 
or the tariff. Recent Boston quo- 
tations cite Sydney 64s-70s good 
combing wools as being obtained, 
laid down in bond in Boston, at 29 
cents per clean pound. The full 
parity would mean 63 cents per 
clean pound for these wools at 
Boston. However, under date of 
April 30, Territory fine staple 
wool, which corresponds to the im- 
ported grade mentioned above, was 
quoted in that market as being ob- 
tainable at 47 cents. This means 
that about one-half of the benefit 
of the tariff has been surrendered. 
This is no fault of the tariff and 
no fault of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation. It is due first 
to the extreme necessity of the 
growers who have taken control of 
the market, or to their lack of in- 
formation or confidence in their 
product and in their own selling 
agency. 

The present conditions in the 
wool market are no different from 
those obtaining in all other com- 
modity markets in this and other 
countries. The serious and unusual 
world economic situation goes far- 
ther than tariff or any other legis- 
lative influence. With a reasonable 
degree of recovery toward normal 
conditions and relationships the ef- 
fectiveness of the wool duty will 
again be reflected in the checks re- 
ceived by growers. It is a sad but 
true fact that, notwithstanding the 
conditions, it is and always has been 
within the power of the growers to 
obtain for their wools the full 
parity, that is, world prices plus the 
American tariff, less the difference 
of value due to preparation and 
partial sorting. The growers’ coop- 
erative concern at Boston is the best 
instrument the industry has ever 
had for accomplishing this very 
purpose. With the better under- 
standing and larger support of this 
concern, and with the growers’ re- 
covering a status under which they 
can operate according to their 
judgment rather than through 
necessity, the full benefit of the 


tariff rates which they have always 
defended will be secured. 

That the tariff is still operating 
is shown by the fact that during 
the last week of April the imports 
of dutiable wools through Boston, 
Philadelphia, and New York 
amounted to less than 400,000 
pounds. Larger quantities of car- 


"a 


pet wools were received free of duty, 
but as above referred to, this class 
of wool cannot now come into com- 
petition with the product of Amer- 
ican flocks. The imports of wool 
of all classes since January 1 of this 
year have been slightly more than 
half of the amount received in the 
corresponding part of last year. 








‘tion and Administration of 


A New Public Domain Bill 


EPORTS from Washington 
make it pretty clear that there 

is no prospect of passage of the 
Evans and Nye bills which were in- 
troduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate respectively 
as including the recommendations 
of the Committee on the Conserva- 


the 


Public Domain. During the hear- 
ings and discussion at Washington, 
these bills have commonly been re- 
ferred to as the Garfield Bill. The 
chairman of the committee referred 
to, Honorable James R. Garfield, 


assisted by Francis C. Wilson of 
New Mexico, drafted the adminis- 
tration bill and they were prominent 
before the Congressional committees 
in urging its passage. 

It seems entirely unlikely that 
there will be any public land legis- 
lation during the present session of 
Congress. With economic condi- 
tions so extremely disturbed, and 
with such diversity of opinion as to 
what should or can be done in the 
matter, it may be just as well that 
the situation should be allowed to 
rest for a further period. There are, 
of course, cases in which the situa- 
tion is acute, and it is regrettable 
that proper action cannot be taken 
to relieve such at an early date. 
Stockmen in most states are strongly 
opposed to action of any kind under 
present conditions. When the in- 
dustry shall be returned to a basis 
of showing some profits, it will then 
be possible for those affected bet- 
ter to consider the opportunities 
offered for stabilization and legali- 
zation of the necessary use of gov- 
ernment lands. 

It is also reported from Washing- 


ton that representatives of various 
states have urged the passage of in- 
dividual bills allowing this or that 
change or arrangement for a par- 
ticular state. The opinion of the 
committee seems to be unfavorable 
to such action. 

Congressman Colton (Utah), 
who was chairman of the Public 
Lands Committee in the House of 
Representatives under the Republi- 
can regime, has framed a new bill 
calculated to meet the wishes of 
those states urging present action, 
and also to permit similar action in 
other states when desired. This bill 
is somewhat similar to the earlier 
Colton Bill known as H. R. 4541 
which was printed on page 10 of the 
January issue of the National Wool 
Grower. 

It is understood that Mr. Colton’s 
new bill has the approval of both the 
Department of the Interior, and of 
the Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The principal 
provisions of the bill and their ap- 
parent intent and effect are sum- 
marized below. The measure which 
was introduced on May 3 bears the 
number H. R. 11816. It is now be- 
fore the House Committee on Public 
Lands, though as stated above, there 
is small prospect of its coming to a 
vote during the present session. Mr. 
Colton is of the opinion, however, 
that there is now more feeling in 
Congress for some sort of grazing 
legislation than has existed for a 
long time. 

Provisions of H.R. 11816 


1. Grazing districts may be established 
by the Secretary of the Interior “from any 
part of the nontimbered public lands not 
in National Forests, National Parks and 
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Monuments, or Indian reservations, and 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary, are 
chiefly valuable for grazing and raising 
forage crops.” 


2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to issue permits for the grazing 
of livestock on such grazing districts under 
rules and regulations prescribed by him, 
and upon the payment annually of reason- 
able fees prescribed under his authority. 
Such permits may be issued to individuals, 
groups, or associations, for a period of not 
more than ten years. 

This provision for issuing of permits to 
associations is calculated to meet a valid 
objection frequently raised on the point of 
the impracticability of assigning any 
particular allotment or area for the use of 
a permittee entering what is now the un- 
regulated public domain. Feed, water and 
snow conditions are so extremely variable 
that established users of winter range areas 
commonly are compelled to hold their flocks 
and herds from twenty to as much as one 
hundred miles away from the areas used 
in other years. This situation would be met 
by the taking out of permits for associa- 
tions composed of those using a section of 
country which might include several coun- 
ties or as much as was necessary to provide 
feed for the combined stock ownership of 
the association members under the variety 
of seasonal conditions. The bill places no 
limit upon the size of a grazing district, 
which apparently would be left to the dis- 
cretion of the officials of the Department 
of the Interior and the desires of the stock- 
men affected by the proposal to establish 
any particular district. 


3. Use of the grazing lands within an 
established district without a permit, or 
other violations of the proposed law, or of 
regulations issued thereunder, would be 
punishable by a fine of $500 or imprison- 
ment for one year. 


4. Holders of grazing permits may pro- 
vide water, fencing, or other improve- 
ments and must be compensated for such 
in case of their use by other or succeeding 
permittees. 


5. Homesteading or patenting of lands 
in such established districts would be per- 
missible only for areas of 160 acres which 
would remain within the grazing district 
until patented. The Secretary would be au- 
thorized to examine and classify any lands 
within such grazing districts which are 
valuable and suitable for the production 
of crops other than native grasses and for- 
age plants, and to open only such lands to 
homestead entry. 

The effect of this provision would plain- 
ly be to suspend the 640-acre homestead act 
with any grazing district that might be es- 
tablished. 
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6. The administration of established 
grazing districts would be under the im- 
mediate direction of the 35 local offices of 
the General Land Office now operating in 
the 12 states in which the public domain is 
chiefly located. 


7. The President of the United States, 
on the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Interior, could add any public lands to 
the national forests, and on recommen- 
dation of the Secretary of Agriculture, could 
transfer grazing lands now within national 
forest boundaries to grazing districts that 


might be established. 


8. The Secretary of the Interior and his 
subordinates would be expected to cooper- 
atc with local associations of stockmen 
interested in the use of the grazing dis- 
tricts, and with such advisory boards as 
they may need. It would be expected that 
the views of authorized advisory boards 
would be given fullest consideration ‘‘con- 
sistent with the proper use of the resource 
and the rights and needs of minorities.” 

Legislation cannot, of course, compel co- 
operation. The extent to which stock- 
men might have a voice in the administra- 
tion of grazing districts, or in the framing 
and enforcement of the federal rules and 
regulations, would necessarily be entirely 
dependent upon the attitude and personnel 
of the officials of the Department of the 
Interior. As in the present case of forest 
grazing administration, such cooperation 
might be accorded in some cases, and of 
no account in others. It would depend 
upon the attitude and actions of the officials 
of the stock-raising associations as well as 
upon the leanings of the government rep- 
resentatives. 


9. Of the fees which the Secretary of 
the Interior might require to be paid, 10 
per cent would be used for the construction, 
purchase, or maintenance of range improve- 
ments. Twenty-five per cent would go to 
the states for road and school purposes, and 
the balance into the federal treasury. In 
respect to the amount of grazing fees, the 
stockmen would be in the same position as 
they now are with the Forest Service. All 
would depend upon the attitude of future 
Secretaries of the Interior and the permanent 
employees of the bureaus in the Department 
of the Interior. 


10. There would be no change in the 
present situation and customs in respect to 
prospecting, developing, and patenting 
mineral claims. 


11. The Secretary of the Interior could 
give public lands outside of grazing dis- 
tricts in exchange for patented lands within 
a proposed district, such exchange to be on 
the basis of equal values. Proposal for such 
exchange would be required to be adver- 
tised for at least four weeks in the counties 
in which affected lands are situated. 


Iu Memoriam 
@ 
E. M. OTERO 


R. EDUARDO M. OTERO, 


one of the most prominent 
sheep owners in New Mexico, died 
suddenly at his ranch at Magdalena 
on April 9. Death was due to an 
acute attack of indigestion. 

In political affairs as well as those 
connected with the sheep industry, 
Mr. Otero was a man of power. His 
ranch and sheep holdings were said 
to be the largest in the state; in 
fact, few individuals in the country 
as a whole control a greater acreage 


of land than did Mr. Otero. While 


. his residence was maintained at Los 


Lunas, in Valencia County where he 
was born and where his political 
strength won for him the title of 
“King of Valencia County,” his 
ranch holdings in Socorro and 
Catron counties were also extensive. 

Mr. Otero was very actively in- 
terested in sheepmen’s organizations, 
served as president of the state wool 
growers’ association in 1918 and 
1919, and at the time of his death 
was vice president of the New 
Mexico Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion. 


Mrs. Otero and a step-son survive. 


"THE Monarch Bulletin, which is 

published by the Malleable Iron 
Range Company of Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, devotes the entire space 


of its March issue of this year to 
the topic “Lamb Available All Year 


*Round.” Miss Inez S. Willson, 
home economics specialist for the 
National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, and Miss Ruth J. Cooper of 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson were respon- 
sible for material incorporated in the 
attractively arranged pages of the 
bulletin. In addition to the general 
discussion of the merits of lamb, 
some out-of-the-ordinary ways to 
use it are given with colored illustra- 
tions. 












Wyoming 

Warm weather, much of the time 
unusually dry also, was rather fav- 
orable on livestock and a gradual 
spring improvement was made, 
though cattle and sheep still average 
in only fair shape. A general storm 
late in the month left moisture 
enough for giving the grass a good 
start, and for supplying the water- 
ing places. Nearly everything has 
been driven to pastures or ranges, 
very few animals being left on feed. 


Casper 


No bad storms occurred during 
April. There is plenty of moisture 
now (April 25) although it has been 
dry. Feed has a better start than 
usual, 

Owing to the hard winter and 
the fact that many old ewes were 
kept over last fall, a 5 per cent loss 
will be figured up for the winter 
season. Except for this loss, the ewe 
bands are about the same size as in 
1931, and there have been good 
lambings this year. 

If the wool market doesn’t im- 
prove, there will be a good deal con- 
signed to the Co-op, but I do not 
know that there is a majority in 
favor of either the Corporation or 
of sending it to the independent 
dealers. It is too early for us to 
know what we can do. 

Grazing leases are a little lower, 
not greatly reduced, however. 

The public domain has been over- 
stocked and most people here want 
a change in the way it is handled. 
They want it leased as school land 
is, by the state. 


Montana 


Sheep and cattle came through 
the winter with rather small losses, 
in fair to poor condition. Feeding 
was necessary through much of the 
month. Some grass appeared by 


the middle of the month, but cold 
temperatures and drying winds re- 


tarded 


the growth appreciably. 





Around the Range Country 





HE notes on weather conditions, 

appearing under the names of 
the various states are furnished by 
J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications of that bureau for the 
month of April. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











Moisture in the soil, however, seems 
to be abundant from the numerous 
rains and snows, so that grasses are 
expected to make a good showing 
when warm weather arrives. By 
the end of the month very little 
feeding was necessary. 


Sun River 


We have had some moisture dur-. 


ing April but the weather is 
cold and the growth of forage very 
backward. There have been some 
very heavy losses in range bands re- 
ported in this vicinity, in a few cases 
as high as 35 per cent. 


There was much more than the 
usual March lambing and as the 
early part of March was extremely 
cold, the loss in lambs was heavy. 
Many outfits report saving only 
from 30 to 50 per cent of the drop. 


April lambing reports also show 
a big reduction from last year. If 
the lambing in this vicinity is any 
criterion of the range states in 
general, there will be no flood of 
lambs to the markets next fall. 


The lease price of range in this 
vicinity has not been reduced to any 
extent. I think this is largely due 
to the fact that the tax is so high 
on range land. In very few cases 


can an owner lease land for enough 
to pay the taxes on it. 
E. R. McClure. 


Deer Lodge 


Feed is about ten days earlier than 
usual. The last half of April has 
been cold and windy and the grass 
has been retarded; needing rain 
now (April 29). There is good 
early grass on the spring range, but 
the ground is dry from two years’ 
drouth and lots of rain is needed to 
make the springs flow. 


The winter took a toll of about 
2 per cent in the ewe bands in this 
section, but about the same number 
of ewes are to be lambed as in 1931. 
Lambing generally doesn’t com- 
mence until May. 

The rate for machine shearing is 
8 cents and board. 

We paid lambers $40 and are pay- 
ing herders $40. 

Last year we shipped shorn buck 
lamb wool to Boston and it sold for 
19 cents. Shipped some similar wool 
in April of this year and estimate 
it will sell for 14 or 15 cents, as the 
wool market in Boston is off about 
25 per cent from this time last year. 

There have been some reductions 
in charges made for privately owned 
lands, but none on state holdings. 

We do not think the grazing on 
the public domain has deteriorated 
only as caused by drouth. Growers 
here favor state management of 
these lands. 

We have been able to get all ex- 
penses down but taxes. They will 
amount to over $1 a head on our 
bred ewes this year. 

Deer Lodge Farms Co. 


Wilsall 


We have had a very fine April, 
with warm weather and plenty of 
feed. Grass is earlier than last year 
and it appears now that the drouth 
is broken and that we are going to 
have plenty of moisture and fine 
grass. 
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One or two outfits reduced their 
number of ewes, but others increased 
theirs, so there are about as many 
asa year ago. The loss in ewes dur- 
ing the winter was around 2 per 
cent. 

April lambing was good, with a 
greater number of lambs saved than 
in 1931. 

We have heard nothing so far 
about what the attitude will be to- 
wards the Cooperative. No sales 
have been reported. 

Understand the price of machine 
shearing will be 8 cents and board. 

There are no government lands, 
outside of the forests, here. 

F. W. McReynolds. 


Cascade 


April weather has been good and 
the spring range is excellent (April 
22). 

It is hard to say what the death 
loss in ewes was this past winter, 
but expect it was more than normal. 
A great many sheep were wintered 
on scant feed and the loss among 
the smaller outfits will be much 
more than normal. Also a good 
many old rams were used last fall, 
which will cut the lamb crop down. 

We haven’t over 70 per cent of 
the number of ewes we had last year 
to lamb this spring. We are not 
through lambing yet, but so far the 
number of lambs saved is about the 
same per hundred ewes as it was in 
1931. 

No offers have been made for 
wool. The bankers seem to want 
the growers to sell their wool, if 
possible. There will be no shearing 
for another month. We do not ex- 
pect to pay over 8 cents and board. 

So far as I know there have been 
no reductions in leases for grazing 
lands. We have no public domain 
here. - 

C. R. Tintinger. 


Idaho 


The spring has been more or less 
retarded by cold weather, but there 
has been a little new feed and live- 
stock have made fair improvement 
in some sections, without excessive 
supplemental feeding. Moisture has 
been ample in nearly all range ter- 
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ritory so that grasses should thrive 
when warm weather comes to stay. 
In the southeastern portion live- 
stock are now being turned out on- 
to the range, though not in very 
good condition, nor with very much 
feed in sight. 


Dubois 


We are having a good rain (April 
27) and while the grass on the spring 
range is coming slowly, a few warm 
days would mean plenty of good 
feed. 

Lambing starts about the first of 
May. The winter loss in ewes was 
around § per cent, and there are 
fewer ewes to lamb than in 1931. 

No shearing here until June; the 
growers, however, are quite friendly 
to the Cooperative. 

In recent years there has been less 
feed on the government lands out- 
side of the national forests, but only 
on account of dry seasons. A good 
many people here would like to 
lease this land as it is. 

James Denning. 


Hagerman 


Feed fair and water very scarce 
on the desert (April 20), and rain 
badly needed. Grass is fair on the 
range, but water is short. 

Our winter losses have been 
heavier this year due to the curtail- 
ing on hay and grain. We did not 
have so many ewes to lamb (10 per 
cent fewer) this year and our yields 
will be about 10 per cent short of 
those of a year ago. 


All the men I have heard express 
themselves on what they are going 
to do with their 1932 wool have in- 
dicated that they will consign to the 
independent wool dealers. 

We are paying 10 cents and board 
for machine shearing, the shearers 
furnishing the plant. 

Grazing on the public domain is 
very decidedly inferior to what it 
was several years ago, but opinion 
on what should be done to correct 
this deterioration varies from com- 
plete control to no control at all. 


Chas. W. Abbott. 


Washington 


Livestock have held up in fairly 
good condition, though pasturage 
has been rather slow, and not very 
good in any part of the state. Sheep 
shearing progressed satisfactorily, in 
spite of several rainy days, some of 
them being rather cool. Warm 
weather is needed to force the 
growth of grass and forage gener- 
ally. 


Hooper 


We have had cold weather during 
April, but feed is good, and the 
spring range is very promising. Our 
losses this winter were about nor- 
mal, but the lambing percentage is 
under that of 1931 by about 5 
points. 

Whether or not the growers will 
ship their wool again to the Na- 
tional Corporation will depend on 
the size of the advance it grants. 

Rates for grazing leases on state 
lands have been slightly lowered, 
but not on private lands. There is 
no public domain left in this neigh- 
borhood. 

McGregor Land & Livestock 
Company. 


Hover 


Contrasting May with the same 
month last year so far it is a very 
cool month. Feed conditions are 
good and as there has been an 
unusually heavy snowfall in the 
mountains we are assured of good 
feed there. 

Many bands are already on the 
trail to the summer ranges and 
another three weeks will find nearly 
all the balance either trailed or 
shipped. I believe more sheep are 
being trailed this spring than for 
several years past. Two things are 
largely responsible for this: first, the 
scarcity of available funds for ship- 
ping, and second, feed conditions 
are better than usual. 

Ewes that were wintered well 
made the usual good lambing while 
those that were roughed through 
made, as a rule, a poor lambing. 
Many of the old ewes died. 

Grazing leases have been reduced 
§0 per cent on state land. In many 
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instances private holdings have also 
had to accept a reduction. 

In the lower part of the Yakima 
Valley the hay has been about all 
cleaned up. A good crop of hay 
will be harvested this season. 

Wages have been cut about 40 
per cent compared to 1929. ‘The 
commodities that our men buy for 
themselves and families are about 
40 per cent lower than in 1929. The 
men who have stayed on the job 
steady have not suffered from the 
reduction in wages. 

J. R. Ayers. 


Oregon 


The spring has been backward, 
and ranges somewhat retarded. 
There has been enough moisture in 
places, while in other sections more 
rain would help; and in nearly all 
parts of the state warmth has been 
needed for the best range growth. 
Livestock continue thin, as a result 
of which many lambs that were 
dropped did not survive. However, 
a little improvement was noted at 
the close of the month. 


Fossil 


We had a very severe winter here. 
Most of the stockmen ran out of 
feed and had to buy on the outside 
and have it shipped in for the last 
thirty or forty days of feeding. It 
cost them $15 or $20 a ton by the 
time they got it out to their ranches, 
and this on top of the depression 
in livestock values and low prices 
for wool and lambs has put the 
majority of the sheepmen in bad 
financial circumstances. 


Prospects for grass and crops are 
good (April 22), owing to an 
abundance of moisture in the 
ground. 

Lambing is pretty well along with 
a fair percentage for the later lamb- 
ing. Februasy lambing was not so 
good. 

Shearing is just starting, shearers 
to get 8 cents and board. 

Coyotes are not bad here on ac- 
count of the good work done by the 
government trappers. 


J. C. Palmer. 
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California 


Crops, pastures and ranges have 
showed the effects of the shortage 
of spring rains, excepting only in 
the more northerly counties where 
moisture conditions were somewhat 
better. Favorable yields of the first 
alfalfa crop were reported. Tem- 
peratures have been near or some- 
what above normal most of the 
time, especially during the last few 
weeks. Livestock have had enough 
forage as a rule, and are in satisfac- 
tory condition. 


Skaggs Springs 


Heavy winds have dried the 
ground, so rain must come soon or 
feed will dry several weeks before 
normal. The range is fair (April 
21), but rains this spring have been 
light and more are needed imme- 
diately if pastures are to be kept 
green the usual length of time. 

The death loss in range ewes the 
past winter was around 5 per cent. 
I think the lamb crop was about 10 
per cent under that of a year ago. 

There is not a very healthy atti- 
tude here toward the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation on account 
of the slow settlement for 1930 and 
1931 wools. While no sales of wool 
have been made, a good many grow- 
ers feel they would rather take 
chances on cash sales. 

Eight cents is being paid to the 
machine shearer; 2% to 31% cents 
to the plant men. Blade shearing is 
costing 8 cents per head. Board is 
included. 

All the land is owned in this dis- 
trict, so we are not concerned with 
leases or public domain problems. 

The Wool Grower is a very valu- 
able periodical and I can’t see but 
what it hits the bullseye in every 
respect. 


T. J. Baxter, Jr. 
Nevada 


Two or three weeks of mild 
weather were followed by a week 
at the close of the month of un- 
usually cold, stormy weather, with 
considerable precipitation, in the 
form of rain and snow. This cold 
snap checked the growth of range 
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grasses but supplied ample moisture 
to give grass a fine start when tem- 
peratures rise. Many weak animals 
have died on the range, awaiting 
spring feed; and others died on the 
way to spring and summer ranges 
and to shearing pens. 


Utah 


Much cold, rainy weather has 
been hard on early lambs and shorn 
sheep, numerous losses being re- 
ported where shearing was begun 
on range flocks; this included some 
goat losses in southern sections. 
Range grasses and other forage was 
retarded by low temperatures, and 
new feed is still quite scarce, the 
result being numerous losses of 
weak animals, which were short of 
hay or other supplemental feeds. In 
the last few days, however, a steady 
improvement was noted. 


Colorado 


Drouthy conditions _ prevailed 
early in the month more especially 
over the eastern portion, where the 
dry weather continued until the 
closing week. Nevertheless the 
spring is about normal in develop- 
ment, and ranges and livestock were 
making satisfactory improvement in 
most sections, though somewhat re- 
tarded in the west. Stormy weather 
with the cold weather in the. west 
retarded sheep shearing, and was 
detrimental to lambing. Feed short- 
ages are still reported in some higher 
western places. 


Lake City 


The weather (April 23) is stormy 
and cold; feed is short on ranches 
and none on the range. The very 
poor condition of the spring range 
is due to the drouth of last year. 

No lambing is done here until 
May; we have about the same num- 
ber of ewes to lamb as in 1931. The 
winter loss is estimated at about 2 
per cent. 

Nearly all of the growers who 
consign their wool are with the Na- 
tional Cooperative. 

Machine shearing is being done at 
10'%% cents with board; blade at 
814 cents with board. 

(Continued to page 31) 

















The Economic Status of the Sheep 
Industry in the United States 


By C. A. BURMEISTER 


Senior Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


HE sheep industry, like that of 

most other industries, has been 
adversely affected by the world- 
wide business depression and the 
general decline in all commodity 
prices. In addition, it also is wrest- 
ling with the problem of greatly ex- 
panded sheep and wool production. 
Last year’s lamb crop was the largest 
on record. World wool production 
is also near the record peak. 

During the last two years, lamb 
prices have declined tremendously. 
In December they reached the low- 
est levels since 1902. Wool prices 
likewise are down, and one has to go 
back to 1913 to find similar quota- 
tions. The eight years of marked 
prosperity which the sheep industry 
enjoyed from 1922 to 1929 are now 
history. Entirely different condi- 
tions are at hand. These conditions 
will necessitate sheepmen making a 
number of readjustments if: their 
industry is to get back on a profit- 
able basis. The problem to be solved 
now is to determine what readjust- 
ments are necessary and how they 
can be made. ‘The solution can 
best be reached after analyzing the 
factors which brought about pres- 
ent conditions and determining 
those which may cause conditions 
to change. It is my purpose here 
to bring to your attention some of 
the facts pertaining to your indus- 
try, since a proper understanding of 
these facts should be helpful to you 
in making plans for the future. 


Prices and Buying Power 


Only brief comment will be made 
here of the business depression 
which is now being felt by every 
country in the world. Many reasons 
for the depression have been ad- 
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vanced; equally as many methods 
for bringing back prosperity have 
been proposed. Undoubtedly, many 
of the reasons given and the rem- 
edies proposed are unsound. All I 
want to say here is that business ac- 
tivity in this country is now more 
than 40 per cent below the peak 
reached in 1929. Commodity prices 
are the lowest in twenty years. The 
amount of money being paid out as 
wages by our manufacturing con- 
cerns is now 45 per cent less than 
that of two years ago. There is 
much unemployment everywhere, 
and taking care of those out of work 
is a real problem in many cities. All 
of this means a reduction in buying 
power and a decreased demand on 
the part of consumers. Obviously, 
it is reflected back to you in the 
prices you receive for your pro- 
ducts. Prices received by farmers 
for the products they sell are now 
less than half what they were in 
1929. 


Although there was an increase 
of 4,000,000 head, or 29 per cent, 
in the number of sheep and lambs 
slaughtered in 1931 over the number 
slaughtered in 1929, the reduction 
in the amount paid for the 1931 
supply was about $50,000,000, or 
33 per cent. The gross income 
from all livestock last year was 
about 40 per cent smaller than the 
1929 total. The decline in prices 
and incomes received by farmers has 
been offset in part by a 20 per cent 
decline in prices of commodities 
bought by farmers. In other words, 
although the prices of the things you 


buy have declined they have not as 
yet dropped as much as the prices 
of. the products you have to sell. 
Fortunately for the livestock pro- 








ducer, the prices received for live- 
stock in most sections have not de- 
clined relatively as much as the 
prices of most crops, and particular- 
ly the feed crops. This may not 
hold true in sections where drouth 
cut down crop yields last year but, 
in general, lower feed costs have 
helped to reduce production costs. 


Changes in Sheep Numbers 


Reference has already been made 
to the expansion that has taken place 
in lamb and wool production in re- 
cent years. Sheep production like 
that of cattle and hogs tends to 
move in cycles. The sheep cycle is 
somewhat irregular in length al- 
though it is longer than the hog 
cycle which averages about four 
years and is shorter than the cattle 
cycle which heretofore has approx- 
imated 16 years. 


The last low point in sheep 
numbers was in 1923. Numbers at 
the beginning of that year were 
estimated at about 36,700,000 head. 
On January 1 this year numbers 
were estimated at almost 54,000,000. 
The increase in the nine years 
amounts to about 17,217,000 head, 
or 47 per cent. Approximately 
12,300,000 head, or 72 per cent of 
this increase took place in the 
thirteen western states, including 
Texas and South Dakota, in which 
the sheep produced are classified pri- 
marily as “westerns.” About 4,240,- 
000 head of the increase, or 25 per 
cent occurred in the Corn Belt 
States, including North Dakota but 
excluding South Dakota. The 
spring lamb‘ region of Kentucky, 
Tennessee and the two Virginias 
contributed less than three per cent 
of the increase, or about 469,000 
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head. Increases and decreases in the 
other southern states and in the 
North Atlantic states about offset 
each other. 

Analysis of the distribution of 
the 12,300,000 increase in the west- 
ern group of states shows that Texas 
is credited with 31 per cent of it, 
Wyoming 13 per- cent, Montana 
about 12 per cent and California 
and New Mexico slightly more than 
9 per cent each. Colorado, South 
Dakota and Oregon each contribut- 
ed about 7 per cent, whereas Utah 
supplied 3 per cent and Washington 
2 per cent. Nevada and Arizona 
reduced their flocks slightly and 
Idaho made only a slight gain. Texas 
now has about 20 per cent of the 
sheep in the western group and Cal- 
ifornia slightly more than 9 per cent. 
These two states, together with 
Montana and Wyoming, have just 
one-half of all the sheep in the west- 
ern group and about 35 per cent of 
all the sheep in the entire United 
States. 


What has been the effect of this 
increase in sheep numbers on the 
volume of sheep and lamb slaughter? 
The record shows that about 11,- 
000,000 head were slaughtered under 
federal inspection in 1922 and that 
there was a gradual increase each 
year until about 14,000,000 were 
slaughtered in 1929, the last year of 
fairly good prices for lambs. In 
1930 the number increased to 16,- 
700,000 and last year it was more 
than 18,000,000. The 1931 slaugh- 
ter exceeded that of 1925 by 50 per 
cent. In 1922, sheepmen furnished 
the American consumer five pounds 
of lamb and mutton per capita. In 
1929, the amount was increased to 
§.8 pounds but the consumer liked 
lamb so well he was willing to pay 
more per pound for it than he did 
when he was furnished with only 
five pounds. This was a real in- 
crease in demand—a larger quantity 
being taken at a higher price. Last 
year, the per capita supply was in- 
creased to 7.1 pounds, which was 
42 per cent more than in 1922 and 
over 22 per cent more than in 1929. 
This increased supply together with 
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the lower purchasing power of con- 
sumers and the general decline in 
all commodity prices caused lamb 
prices to fall to the present low 
levels. The increased lamb produc- 
tion was moved into consumption 
but lower prices were necessary to 
get consumers to take it. Although 
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the per capita supply of 7.1 pounds 
last year is much larger than that 
of a few years ago, attention is call- 
ed to the fact that back in 1911.and 
1912, when sheepmen liquidated 
their flocks because numbers were 
large and prices were low, the per 
capita supply was about 8 pounds. 
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Sheep production increased from 1905 to I911, due largely to the relatively high prices paid 


for sheep, lambs and wool during most of that pe 


riod. New homestead laws for the public domain 


and greatly reduced prices for lambs and wool caused a sharp drop in sheep numbers from 1911 


to 1916. Production has increased steadily since 
largest on record. 


1923, and numbers on January |, 1932, were the 
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as increased steadily since 1925. The total lamb 


crop in 193! was estimated at 31,684,000 head whereas in 1925 it was about 22,000,000 head. The 
increase in the lamb crop in the western sheep states during this period amounted to about 6,604,- 
000 head or 46 per cent, and in the native sheep states the increase amounted to 3,080,000 head, 
or 41 per cent. 
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Another way by which we might 
show what has been the result of 
increasing the per capita supply of 
lamb in recent years is to point out 
the changes that have occurred in 
the purchasing power of 100 pounds 
of live lamb. In 1922, when the 
per capita consumption was five 
pounds, 100 pounds of live lamb on 
the Chicago market would buy 
$9.70 worth of goods in terms of 
1913 dollars. In 1929, when the 
consumption was 5.8 pounds per 
person, 100 pounds of live lamb 
would buy goods to the value of 
$10.46. Last year when the per 
capita consumption was 7.1 pounds, 
your 100 pounds of live lamb would 
buy only $6.94 worth of goods. 
The December 1931 value of 100 
pounds of live lamb at Chicago 
would purchase only $5.34 worth of 
goods in terms of 1913 dollars and 
that is the same amount of goods 
that 100 pounds of live lamb would 
buy in December, 1902. It takes 
more than two lambs now to buy 
what one lamb would buy in Jan- 
uary, 1929. 


Beef and Pork Supply 


Fortunately for the sheep in- 
dustry, during these recent years of 
expanding lamb production the sup- 
ply of beef for the consumer has 
been falling off very markedly and 
a slight reduction occurred in the 
volume of pork production. In 
1926, the consumer was. supplied 
with almost 64 pounds of beef per 
capita. In 1928, he was offered less 
than 52 pounds and in 1931 the 
amount was less than 50 pounds. In 
the case of pork the consumer was 
supplied with about 75 pounds in 
1924 but less than 66 pounds in 
1926. The amount increased to 74 
pounds in 1928 but fell off to about 
69 pounds in 1930 and increased 
slightly in 1931. 

In 1928, cattle numbers on farms 
and ranges reached the lowest point 
since 1912, but have since been in- 
creasing gradually each year. This 


four-year increase in numbers is 
very likely to be reflected in in- 
creased slaughter supplies of cattle 





either this year or next, thus creat- 
ing greater competition for the con- 


sumer’s meat dollar. Hog produc- 
tion likewise is on the increase as 
shown by an increase of about 
4,500,000 head in the 1931 pig crop 
which began to move to market last 
fall. Because of a tremendous de- 
cline in our export trade in hog 
products we are forced to consume 
a larger proportion of our produc- 
tion in this country. The trends 
now underway in both cattle and 
hog production indicate that the 
supplies of meat available to the 
consumer in the next year or two 
are likely to be larger than in the 
last two years. 


Where Lamb is Consumed 


At least 50 per cent of the lamb 
and mutton obtained from whole- 
sale slaughter is consumed in those 
states lying north of the Potomac 
River and east of the state of Ohio, 
while probably 15 per cent is con- 
sumed in the three states on the 
Pacific Coast. The large centers 
of urban population have always 
been our principal outlets for lamb 
and mutton. New York City takes 
about 31 per cent of the federally 
inspected slaughter of lambs. Boston 
and Chicago each 8 per cent 
and Philadelphia 6 per cent. Wash- 
ington consumes more lamb than 
Baltimore although it has a much 
smaller population. Per capita con- 
sumption is smaller in the South but 
records indicate that it is increasing 
in that section. Almost two-thirds 
of the lambs consumed in New 
York City are shipped there alive 
and are slaughtered there. Partly 
this is in order to meet requirements 
of the large population of Orthodox 
Jews who live there. The lamb they 
consume must be slaughtered under 
the supervision of their approved 
representatives and it must be con- 
sumed while still fresh. 


Wholesale and Retail Prices 


Having noted that the consumer 
is taking a larger quantity of lamb 
and that the producer is now selling 
his live lambs at the lowest prices 
in 29 years you naturally are inter- 
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ested in knowing to what extent the 
consumer is benefiting from this 
great price reduction. Out of 100 
pounds of live lamb the packer gets 
about 48 pounds of meat which he 
sells to the retailer and the retailer 
in turn, after allowing for loss in 
weight from evaporation and in cut- 
ting the carcass into retail cuts, gets 
about 46.8 pounds of meat which he 
sells to the consumer. We will 
compare then the value of 100 
pounds of live lamb sold by the 
producer with the value of 48 
pounds of lamb carcass sold by the 
packer and 46.8 pounds of retail 
cuts of lamb which the retailer sold 
to the consumer. 

Live lamb prices reached their 
peak in 1929. The highest monthly 
average price of 100 pounds of good 
grade live lamb that year at Chi- 
cago was reached in March and was 
$16.68. The highest monthly aver- 
age wholesale value of 48 pounds of 
good grade lamb carcass in New 
York was in April and amounted to 
$14.62. While this was less than the 
value of 100 pounds of live lamb, 
the difference was obtained by the 
packer from the sale of the pelts and 
the various by-products secured 
from the live lamb. The retailer in 
New York obtained $19.69 for the 
various cuts of lamb he sold out of 
the 48 pounds of carcass, making a 
gross margin of $5.07. 

In November 1931, the average 
price of good grade live lambs at 
Chicago was $5.72 and the wholesale 
and retail values of the meat in New 
York were $6.12 and $11, respec- 
tively, while the retailer’s margin 
was $4.88. The drop in the value 
of 100 pounds of live lamb from the 
high point of 1929 was $10.96 while 
the drop in the value of the meat 
obtained from chat weight of lamb 
was $8.50 at wholesale and $8.70 at 
retail. It is apparent that the re- 
tailer lowered his selling price in line 
with the drop in the cost of the 
meat to him. The reduction taken 
by the packer on the wholesale value 
of the meat was less than the reduc- 
tion taken by the producer on the 
live lamb. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that the packer also was 
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compelled to take a reduction in the 
returns from the sale of the pulled 
wool, skins, fats and casings obtain- 
ed from the live lamb. The decline 
in the value of these products, 
amounting to about $3 on the pro- 
ducts from 100 pounds of live lamb, 
accounts for the difference between 
his reduction in the returns from the 
sale of the meat and the reduction 
taken by the producer on the sale 
of the live lamb. 


The Outlook 


The question now of interest to 
all of you is the immediate and long- 
time outlook for your industry. 
The 1931 lamb crop was estimated 
to be 2,320,000 head larger than the 
1930 crop. The increase in feder- 
hily inspected slaughter from the 
1931 crop to the end of December 
amounted to 1,100,000 head. The 
number of lambs on feed on January 
1, 1932, was 14 per cent larger than 
a year earlier. Supplies of lambs on 
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cent of the total slaughter supplies of these animals. 


lambs and grain-fed lambs. 
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Grass lambs are marketed largely from August to November. 
to feed lots to be fattened on grain and other feeds. 


feed in Colorado were as large as 
last year. Utah, Idaho and Calif- 
ornia had fewer lambs on feed than 
last year. Of the other western 
states, including Texas, nearly all 
had more lambs on feed than last 
year. Texas has abundant supplies 
of feed, and weather conditions in 
that state in recent weeks have been 
very favorable for winter and spring 
grazing. California also has had 
excellent rains recently but needs 
warm weather to develop new feed. 

As to the prospects for the 1932 
lamb crop, much will depend on 
weather conditions during the next 
few months. The low prices for 
aged ewes this past year prevented 
any reduction of ‘this class of stock 
through slaughter channels but this 
winter may witness a_ considerable 
reduction as the result of death loss- 
es. The mild weather of last winter 
was one of the factors which ac- 
counted for the large increase in the 

1931 lamb crop. 
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likely that we will have two mild 
winters in succession. 


Permanent Changes Follow 
Depressions 


When we consider the long-time 
outlook it is well to keep in mind 
that the sheep industry in the United 
States, as in many other countries, 
has been closely associated with the 
development of the frontier. The 
shepherd and his flocks preceded the 
tiller of the soil. As settlers moved 
westward and the country became 
more thickly populated, sheep were 
generally forced to the less accessible 
and more unproductive areas. It is 
of interest to note, however, that the 
most important shifts in the location 
of sheep production have occurred 
in every instance immediately fol- 
lowing major depressions in sheep 
and wool prices. As proof of this 


statement we will go back almost 
100 years to the first major business 
It hardly seems depression comparable to the one we 
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are now experiencing—the panic of 
1837 and the depression of the early 
“forties.” Vermont was then the 
leading sheep state and was noted for 
its fine flocks of the Merino breed. 
The severe decline in wool prices at 
that time caused New England 
sheepmen to sell out, or move their 
flocks to Ohio and Michigan. 

The demand for wool during the 
Civil War carried wool prices to rec- 
ord high levels and Ohio sheepmen 
for a brief period enjoyed undream- 
ed of prosperity. The long depression 
of the “seventies” which followed 
the Civil War resulted in another 
westward migration of flocks—this 
time from the Eastern Corn Belt to 
the area west of the Mississippi 
River. Subsequent depressions, such 
as that occurring in the eighties, the 
panic of 1893, the uncertain eco- 
nomic conditions preceding the 
World War, and the depression of 
1921—all resulted in important 
changes in the geographical distribu- 
tion of sheep numbers,—especially 
in sheep kept primarily for wool. 
Montana and Wyoming flocks were 
greatly reduced from 1911 to 1917, 
and numbers in these states are still 
below the high records of 1909. Cal- 
ifornia and Texas, on the other hand, 
have had a tremendous increase in 
sheep since the depression of 1921. 

In addition to the geographical 
changes which have occurred in the 
sheep industry following major de- 
clines in sheep and wool prices, it is 
of interest to note that important 
changes in the character of the in- 
dustry have also developed out of 
depressions. During both the Civil 
War and the World War, wool pric- 
es made a greater advance than did 
sheep and lamb prices, and follow- 
ing these wars they made greater de- 
clines. During the periods of low 
prices there is also a tendency for 
wool prices to remain low for a 
longer period of time than do sheep 
and lamb prices. These tendencies, 
along with the necessity for obtain- 
ing maximum gross returns per 
sheep in order for the industry to 
withstand the competition from 
other farm and range enterprises, 
apparently were responsible for the 
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initial stages of the shifts from wool 
to mutton production and from 
mutton to lamb production which 
occurred in the years following 
periods of low prices. The depression 
of 1840, for instance, caused sheep- 
men in the East to shift from the 
production of wool to mutton. The 
depression immediately  follow- 
ing the Civil War gave the first 
major impetus to the development 
of dual purpose sheep by increasing 
the yield of mutton per sheep as well 
as improving the quality of mutton 
at the partial expense of the quanti- 
ty and quality of wool produced. 
The period of low prices from 1883 
to 1885 marked the beginning of 
sheep feeding in the Western Corn 
Belt. Grain feeding of aged sheep 
became an important industry 
shortly thereafter. The continued 
increases in the proportion of the 
mutton breeds in the sheep popula- 
tion, together with the need for 
further economies as a result of the 
depression of 1893, caused a shift 
from the feeding of aged sheep to 
the feeding of lambs. Lamb pro- 
duction for the slaughter market on 
a commercial scale had its beginning 
in the nineties and has been stimu- 
lated by the economic pressure re- 
sulting from each subsequent de- 
pression and period of low prices for 
sheep and wool. 


Further Changes Probable 


After studying the effects of 
previous depressions in the industry, 
the question immediately arises as to 
what will be the developments 
growing out of the present period 
of extremely low prices. In all such 
periods in the past, the first reaction 
has been liquidation, the rate of 
liquidation being greater in those 
areas where sheep producers were 
most severely affected. It appears 
very probable. that such a reaction 
will occur during the next two or 
three years, with the liquidation re- 
sulting in a continued increase in 
slaughter. The increase in slaugh- 
ter, however, is likely to be in lambs 
rather than in aged sheep, since 
present indications point to a level 
of prices for aged sheep which will 





not be sufficient to cover market- 
ing costs in many areas. During the 
period of low prices and liquidation 
from 1909 to 1914, when the indus- 
try was greatly expanded in the 
western states, such as it is at the 
present time, the reduction in the 
number of aged sheep came largely 
through heavy mortality on the 
farms and ranges as a result of lack 
of care, exposure, and old age. 
A similar liquidation of aged 
sheep during the next two years 
seems likely. In view of the fact 
that the marked decline in prices has 
affected the industry more severely 
in those areas where sheep are a ma- 
jor enterprise, (mainly in the west- 
ern states) and since it is in these 
areas where winter weather and 
lack of care have the greatest effect 
on death losses, the liquidation is ex- 
pected to be most rapid in that area. 
If this proves to be true, the decline 
in the production of fine wools will 
be greater than the decline in the 
production of the coarser wools. 

There is no definite evidence as 
to what shifts, if any, will take place 
in the geographical location of sheep 
numbers, or in methods of sheep 
management by way of reducing 
operating costs or increasing effi- 
ciency in production during and fol- 
lowing the next period of liquida- 
tion. If it becomes possible for 
producers in Texas to produce the 
necessary feeds and develop a mut- 
ton type sheep adaptable to that 
region, it is possible that spring lamb 
production in Texas might become 
an important enterprise. Such a 
development would seriously affect 
the spring lamb producers in Cali- 
fornia and would probably shift the 
center of production of spring 
lamb. It is also possible that early 
lamb production in certain areas of 
the Corn Belt will be further stimu- 
lated. 

The periods of high prices of sheep 
and lambs in the past have been of 
longer duration than the periods of 
low prices; hence, within about 
three years the economic position of 
the sheep industry, from the supply 
standpoint, is likely to be materially 
improved. 








The National Wool Marketer 


Ei articles appearing under this heading are prepared by, and printed for the 


National Wool Marketing Corporation. 


This Corporation represents 35,000 


American wool growers united to establish cooperative wool marketing with the aid 
and direction of the Federal Farm Board. The Corporation is the only grower-owned. 
_ and controlled agency operating in the eastern market. 


Changes in Corporation Officials 


HE executive committee of the National Wool 

Marketing Corporation opened its spring meeting 
at Boston, Mass., on April 18. Important changes in 
the duties of officials and in business arrangements were 
made to effect material economies in operation and to 
insure prompter returns and reports to member 
growers. 

Members of the committee in attendance were as 
follows: President Sol Mayer, Executive Vice President 
L. W. Elliott, A. A. Johns, J. W. Hoech, J. H. Lemmon, 
and Frank Lebus. Vice President Roy Clary of Mon- 
tana was unable to attend. Hon. C. B. Denman, mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board, met with the committee 
during some of its sessions. 

In line with the policy of economy and for other 
reasons, it was voted to discontinue the position of 
executive vice president which has been filled since last 
December by Judge L. W. Elliott of Sonora, Texas. 
General Manager J. B. Wilson, who has been the chief 
executive officer of the Corporation during its two and 
one-half years of existence, now is to act as general 
field manager. His place in the Boston office will 
be taken by Col. Harry B. Embach. Col. Embach has 
for several years been the efficient secretary of the 
Arizona Wool Growers Association. He has also acted 
as one of the nonresident directors of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank for District No. 11, which includes 
California, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona. Since March, 
Col. Embach has been in Washington where he was 
called to give assistance in the livestock division of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The executive committee also voted to discontinue 
the salary which has heretofore been paid to the presi- 
dent of the Corporation. 





Value of Cooperative Efforts 


LARGE number of “dealers,” operating in a state 
producing 8 million pounds of wool, recently met 

in state convention to decide on what they should pay 
for wool this year. Being of the impression that the 
National would advance 10 cents per pound these 
“dealers” agreed to pay from 10 to 11 cents on direct 
purchase. Shortly thereafter they were informed that 


the National’s advance would be 8 cents, instead of 
10 cents, whereupon they promptly voted to pay 2 
cents less than previously arranged. The interesting 
point in this connection is, what would they pay, 
especially in years when the outlook for profits is un- 
certain, if the National were not in the field to provide 
competition? 

Reports reaching Boston indicate that offers made 
on a pool in the West this week represented approxi- 
mately 35 cents, clean, delivered Boston. This is wool 
for which a protective tariff of 34 cents per clean 
pound has been provided. It is not, therefore, reason- 
able to suppose that values could go any lower.. That 
the next major movement will be upward is inevitable. 





Handling the 1932 Clip 
()NE of the aims of the National Wool Marketing 


Corporation is to furnish dependable information 
to the growers. If our recent letters have partaken of 
the pessimism now so rampant everywhere it may be 
charged to our determination to tell the truth as we 
see it. In this letter we are able to report at least one 
constructive achievement which should be of imme- 
diate help to the manufacturers as well as to the 
growers. On Saturday, April 30, 1932, the Corporation 
made the following announcement: 


The National is prepared to handle the entire wool 
production of the United States for 1932. Ample funds, 
warehousing facilities and experienced personnel for fi- 
nancing and efficient handling have been provided. Ac- 
ceptances by the growers of offers which ignore entirely 
present tariff protection, will, therefore, not be necessary. 

The wool remaining from 1931 will be marketed to 
orderly mill demand as in the past, having in mind the 
protection of values. The National looks forward to the 
future, confident in the belief that the wool industry, 
through cooperative efforts, will work its way out of 
present difficulties. 


This announcement followed conferences held in 
Boston between C. B. Denman, member, George H. 
Thomas, chief of the loan division, Federal Farm 
Board, and member of the executive committee of 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation, and finan- 
cial institutions. 


Immediate effect should be to restore confidence 
among producers and manufacturers of wool. 











In times like the present it is not an easy task to 
secure sufficient funds to handle 400 million pounds of 
wool. But through the persistent efforts of the execu- 
tive committee of the National and the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the Federal Farm Board the task has 
been accomplished. This is the National’s answer to 
the whispering campaign carried on among the growers 
of the West and the manufacturers of the East for the 
purpose of discrediting the cooperative movement. 





In order to speed up its returns to the growers the 
National has adopted a somewhat different policy 
for the 1932 season, which is briefly outlined as 
follows: 

Wools will be appraised before being shipped, as 
was done last year, and an advance will be made on the 
shipping documents. As soon as the wool arrives in 
Boston a Board of Appraisers will examine 10 per cent 
of each clip to determine the various grades in each 
clip and the shrinkages. With this information the 
Board of Appraisers will compute the value of the 
various clips, using as a basis the average market price 
prevailing during the season. Hence each grower will 
benefit by the upturn of the market in proportion to 
the tonnage, condition and quality of his wool. All 
wools will continue to be sold on their merits as clips 
of better grades will receiye higher valuations than 
clips of poorer grades. With this new method of 
making settlement it is expected that early in Decem- 
ber of this year growers will receive additional advances 
on their 1932 wool and by the first of next June all 
accounts will be closed and complete settlements made 
to the growers. In this manner all wools will be sold 
truly cooperatively and all growers will share alike in 
the upturn of the market. 

Another change which is contemplated by the Na- 
tional is that the charge of 214 cents per pound for 
selling wool in original bags and 2.65 cents per pound 
if graded, will cover storage and interest. The National 
is confident, however, that if it receives as large a 
volume of wool this year as it received last, these 
charges will be less than those quoted. These charges 
are less than any cooperative organization has ever 
operated on heretofore. 

Under the new arrangements member growers also 
will be relieved from payment of interest on advances 
in cases where clips are held for later sale. The neces- 
sity is recognized for a uniform distribution of sales 
throughout the year in the interest cf all consignors. 
The tctal amount of interest accruing upon advances 
on wools after arrival at Boston will be distributed 
over the entire receipts. This adjustment of interest 
charges together with the arrangement for paying 
average yearly prices for wools of the same grade and 
quality relieves the grower from being affected in any 
way by the length of time his wool is held before sale. 
These arrangements are eminently fair and necessary 
in the scheme of cooperative marketing and are in 
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compliance with the best business principles as well as 
with the financial interests of all the 35,000 growers 
who are determined to be represented in the making 
of prices in the American wool market. 





Business Conditions and Prospects 


T the close of 1930 there seemed to be sound basis 
for the hope that the worst of the depression had 
been passed. Optimistic reports from high places gave 
buoyancy to this hope. Business activity gained 
steadily during the first four months of 1931, tending 
to create more cheerful sentiment and confidence in 
the stability of our institutions. Until the early sum- 
mer of 1931 no serious credit crisis had developed. We 
had passed through a period of readjustments necessary 
to establish more equitable relations between conditions 
of supply and demand, and to this extent it appeared 
that progress had been made. During May, 1931, very 
serious financial difficultiés in Central Europe put a 
stop to further progress and, for a time, threatened a 
complete breakdown in Germany. 


The Fall of 1931 


Sensing the necessity for immediate action, Presi- 
dent Hoover, in June, issued his famous moratorium 
declaration, the good effects of which were instan- 
taneous. It will be remembered that prices of wool 
advanced sharply in the producing sections at that time 
and outlook for a healthy fall wool market seemed 
bright. However, the selfishness and political stupidity 
shown by at least one European country minimized the 
good effects that would otherwise have followed the 
moratorium, and before long these effects were lost 
altogether. England in her magnificent struggle to 
maintain the gold standard sought and obtained accom- 
modations in France and the United States, but found 
the burden too great and finally was forced to abandon 
the gold standard in September. Then followed a con- 
dition of uncertainty here and abroad which approached 
a state of panic. Gold was shipped out of this country 
at an alarming rate and withdrawals of funds from our 
banking institutions began. We all know what followed. 
Banks which had been considered impregnable closed 
in large numbers. Bonds and gilt-edged securities were 
dumped on the market at what they would bring. 
Terrific liquidation took place. Fear was the monarch, 
and buying, except for immediate needs, stopped. This 
is a condition out of which we are now trying to work 
our way. It has affected every individual and every 
kind of activity; no one has escaped the terrible con- 
sequences of the greatest economic depression the world 
has ever known. The length of time that may be 
required for recovery will depend upon the willing- 
ness of all the people to carry their full share of the 
burdens. 

Under such conditions the decline in commodity 
values could not be prevented. Wool, though in a 
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favorable statistical position, had to suffer with the 
rest, and all who had confidently looked forward to a 
healthy fall and winter market were sadly disappointed. 


Business on Dead Center 


It is still impossible to report improvement in 
general business conditions. Good factors, such as in- 
creased automobile output, are offset by less favorable 
factors in other directions. Corporation statements for 
the first quarter of the year show earnings disappoint- 
ingly low and turnovers the smallest on record. The 
passing of dividends continues; buying power is, con- 
sequently, being still further reduced. All of which is 
not conducive to betterment in the unemployment 
situation. The much stronger banking position might 
prove the forerunner of business improvement, even at 
this moment, if efforts to balance the federal budget 
through tax legislation, fair to all, were further ad- 
vanced. Fear that this may be attempted along political 
lines, rather than along sound economic principles, is 
now the greatest obstacle to business improvement. 
Upon the solution of this perplexing problem will 
depend whether the crisis has been passed or darker 
hours are still ahead. In the meantime, commodity 
prices have registered no improvement in spite of all 
the efforts put forth by reconstruction finance organ- 
izations, and the conviction that heroic measures to 
right this situation must be resorted to, if existing debts 
are to be paid, is rapidly gaining ground. Inflation of 
some sort seems to offer the only solution, but how to 
bring it about without subsequent serious consequences 
is the puzzling problem. If the dollar is cheapened, 
commodity values should advance. Farm or ranch 
mortgages cannot be lifted while wheat, wool and live- 
stock fail to yield cost of production. 

For many years the American growers have, 
through careful breeding and culling, steadily im- 
proved their flocks. The result has been more wool 
and a greater percentage of lambs. While efforts in 
this direction should still be carried on so that the 
highest quality ef wool that can be produced under our 
climatic conditions may be available to the manufac- 
turer, thus lessening our dependence on foreign coun- 
tries, further progress in this direction must of neces- 
sity be slow and gradual. 


Lowering Costs 


Hereafter the attention of the grower must also be 
directed to other matters of vital importance to his 
industry, especially if it should prove that we have 
entered upon an era of lower prices. Anyone who 
has attended wool grower conventions in recent years 
has had occasion to note the efforts made to ascertain 
actual costs of running sheep. To the writer three cost 
items have stood out prominently, unchanged or in- 
creased from year to year—taxes, freight rates and 
interest. While the last two items must be left to the 
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individual grower for personal demonstration, the first 
item can be lowered if the growers will act in unison. 


Reducing Taxes 


No matter in what manner taxes are assessed they 
must, in the final analysis, be paid by the producers 
of wealth. The following quotations from an address 
by Melvin A. Traylor, president.of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, before a joint session of the General 
Assembly of Kentucky on March 4, 1932, illustrates 
the magnitude of the tax burden which has been placed 
on the shoulders of the public: 

I wonder if it has ever occurred to you that, before 
the individual, the corporation, industry, commerce, or 
any of the other activities that make up the economic 
structure of this great country can earn one dollar for 
those interested, they must contribute approximately 
$33,000,000 per day for each working day in the year for 
the support of the state and local governments, and ap- 
proximately $13,000,000 per day in addition for the sup- 
port of the federal government. ‘Translated another 
way and based upon the estimated total annual income of 
$70,000,000,000 for the United States from all sources 
for 1930, approximately twenty cents out of each dollar, 
or $14,000,000,000 of this total annual income, are re- 
quired solely to carry on the machinery of our multiple 
governing bodies; and, further, this bill is approximately 
$110 annually for every man, woman and child in the 
United States proper. 

Compare this bill of $14,000,000,000 with certain 
major items in our national income. It exceeds by $2,- 
000,000,000 the gross farm value of all agricultural 
production—crops and livestock—in the United States 
in 1929. It is only 7 per cent less than the total salaries 
and wages paid in 1929 to 10,1178,000 officers and em- 
ployees of over 210,000 manufacturing establishments in 
the United States. 

What brought about this condition, and who is re- 
sponsible? The condition exists, I think, in a large 
measure because we, the people, permitted it, and we,.the 
people, are responsible; for, after all, government in this 
land of ours, whatever else we may say about it, is by 
and large the shadow of public will, and the tax burden 
of today is largely the result of public demand. We 
have called upon our governments for this service and 
that, for this luxury and the other—not counting the 
cost and ignoring our ability to pay, until now it is per- 
fectly evident that during the joy-ride of the last decade 
our Pegasus of government has thrown a shoe and has 
gone exceedingly lame. * * * * * 

As I stated, when we have completed our task, I 
believe that we shall discover that the question of taxa- 
tion, aside from the question of revenue for the payment 
of existing debts, is primarily one of reducing future ex- 
penditures. This objective will not be accomplished un- 
less there is a drastic change in the public attitude toward 
government responsibility. In other words, we cannot 
continue to demand of our governmental agencies that 
they perform for us the increasing number of things we 
have been requiring of them in the past—things we should 
do ourselves—and at the same time expect those re- 
sponsible for government to reduce the cost of its ad- 
ministration. 


It goes without saying that we cannot spend our- 
selves out of debt or improve our financial conditions 
by permitting our city, county, state or federal govern- 
ments to do it for us. 












**T_ TOW is the wool market?” is a question frequently 

asked these days, with shearing in full swing. 
The answer could be couched in two words—abnorm- 
ally quiet. Indeed it requires a vivid imagination to 
say that a “market” exists at all. Seldom in the history 
of the trade has so little wool changed hands. One 
wool road-salesman told the story when he said it was 
no use for him to make another trip now, because all 
the mills in his district were closed. Luckily for him 
the fishing season is now open. Yet, the situation is 
not so pregnant with pessimism and gloom as one might 
expect to find it after more than three months of 
practically no business. The trade has become ac- 
customed to conditions as they are and, knowing that 
things could not be any worse, is hopefully looking 
forward to a change of some kind which, it feels, must 
be for the better when it comes. 

It is not necessary to seek other causes for this con- 
dition, as one explains all—absence of consumer buying. 
Demand for women’s wear has, until recently, con- 
tinued quite satisfactory, but with the approach of 
warmer weather naturally has diminished. Men’s wear 
is not moving. The mills have had their openings for 
the next heavy-weight season, with prices lower and 
competition keen. Samples are now being shown to 
cutters-up and manufacturers, but these in turn are 
waiting to see what response may be expected from the 
retail trade. If this results in orders being placed we 
may reasonably expect renewal of some activity in 
the wool trade. Fortunately, a boom would not be 
required to lift the comparatively small amount still 
left of the 1931 clip. 

Prices naturally have suffered during this long 
period of inactivity, but not to the extent that might 
have been expected. Efforts to lull the trade into an 
acquiescent mood in respect to lower prices have failed 
in most cases. When values have declined to a point 
where the tariff is ignored to the extent it now is, 
stocks of old wool on hand would seem to be fairly 
good property. Hence, the resistance being shown by 
the trade generally. 

Mill activity is at this time at a very low ebb; 
some authorities estimate at 15 per cent of capacity. 
In this connection it is well to remember the low con- 
sumption of wool in 1930, when a decline of approxi- 
mately 120 million pounds from a previous ten-year 
average was registered. Following the heels of this 
decline came 1931 with the largest consumption of 
wool since 1923; which showed the results that must 
inevitably follow any period of deferred consumer 
buying. Total consumption of wool for clothing pur- 
poses during 1931, estimated for the whole industry, 
rose from a ten-year average of 485 million pounds to 
538 million pounds. Monthly consumption figures for 
1931 reported, were as follows: 


The Wool Market 





CONSUMPTION OF COMBING AND CLOTHING 
WOOLS REPORTED BY TEXTILE MILLS* 
BY MONTHS FROM JANUARY, 1931 


(In THousaNnDs oF Pounps) 


1931 DomMgEsTICc ForEIGN TOTAL 
may... 18,640 4,217 22,857 
February —.._. 20,759 3,249 24,008 
OS EE 22,041 4,353 26,394 
Bae 26,851 4,184 31,035 
co 26,797 3,537 30,334 
| STO 29,300 2,732 32,032 
i 35,634 3,200 38,834 
TI ciiscicicnrees 34,289 2,799 37,088 
September 33,010 2,458 35,468 
Octeber ..._.... 27,904 4,440 32,344 
November __..... 23,709 2,127 25,836 
December __.....- 20,812 2,175 22,987 


* Approximately 25 per cent of the mills do not report con- 
sumption, but the tonnage of wool used by these mills has been 
fairly accurately estimated and included in the total of 538 million 
pounds. 

These figures show that consumption reached its 
peak in July, 1931, after which it began to taper off 
until it reached its lowest point in December. Con- 
sumption for January, 1932, has been estimated at 
24,251,000 pounds, of which 2,020,000 pounds was 
foreign; for February 24,025,000 pounds, of which 
1,980,000 was foreign. It is not, therefore, unreason- 
able to expect somewhat larger consumption to follow 
present stagnant conditions, although the trend of 
general business has to be reckoned with. 





OOL will continue to dominate the fabrics field 

for 1932 with a great variety of new styles and 
fashion creations, the National Wool Marketing Corp- 
oration believes, following a survey of offerings for 
this year. But unless price cutting stops and purchas- 
ing power is restored, increased wool consumption may 
not be as noticeable as in 1931, even though wool holds 
the fashion spotlight. 

Acceptance of wools as the leading fashionable 
fabric has come at an opportune time, however, when 
the almost complete inactivity of other fabrics 
is measured. Wool growers have been unfortunate in 
seeing the depression and falling prices for all commod- 
ities pull down values of their product at a time when 
it has been more popular than in two decades. 

While little buying has been apparent during the 
early months of spring and pre-summer advance orders, 
wool has dominated the fabrics field and the thousands 
of new weaves and styles are highly popular, especially 
women’s wear. 
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One of the new styles which should have bearing 
on the increased consumption of wool is the English 
This model continues to take on 
added significance as a style and merchandising factor 
in the men’s clothing field. The new style is a loose- 


drape suit for men. 
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fitting, wrinkled shoulder model and has been generally 
accepted by Paris, New York and London. 
waisted, flat hip cuts give a rather loungy effect. 
Trousers are peg-topped and are worn with suspenders. 
New topcoats for fall will embody the drape effect. 


Its high- 








Associations Affiliated with the National Wool Marketing Association 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
134 So. Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


President 


Vice-President 
Asst- Secretary-T reasurer 


California Wool Marketing Association 
405 Walnut St., Red Bluff, Calif. 
Fred A. Ellenwood President 
A. T. Spencer Vice-President 

Secretary-T reasurer 





Colorado Wool Marketing Association 
403 Livestock Exch. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


E. Clair Hotchkiss... President 
Kenneth W. Chalmers Vice-President 
L. W. Clough Secretary-T reasurer 


Colorado-New Mexico Wool Marketing 
Association 
Durango, Colorado 
Edward Sargent ____..__.......... President 
C. H. Rudy____............ Vice-President 
A. H. Long_._.............Secretary-T reasurer 


Coop. Wool Growers of South Dakota 
Brookings, South Dakota 
Paul C. Murphy 
Robert Dailey 
Secretary-T reasurer 
Carl Nadasdy ——____ _._Manager 


Eastern Idaho Wool Marketing Assn., 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Ephraim Ricks —_.._..............President 
W. H. Philbrick =. __ _..Vice-President 
Victor Austin —_._______________Treasurer 
A. H. Caine Secretary 


Western Idaho Wool Marketing 
Association 
209 McCarty Building, Boise, Idaho 
Worth S. Lee President 
T. C. Bacon Vice-President 
H. L. Streeter Secretary-T reasurer 
Duane H. Candland.___Assistant Secretary 


Montana Wool Coop. Marketing 
Association 
Helena, Montana 


Inc. 





President 
Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Nevada Wool Marketing Association 
Elko, Nevada 

R. B. Stewart 
R. T. Evans 
C. A. Sewell 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 





New Mexico Coop. Wool Marketing 
Association 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Geo. W. York 
A. E. Ingham 
Otto Hake 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 
f Treasurer 
North Dakota Coop. Wool Marketing 
Association 
Fargo, North Dakota 
George P. Wolf 
J. A. Carlson Vice-President 
A. C. Bjerken Secretary-T reasurer 
Oregon-Washington Wool Marketing 
Association 
§09 Miller Building, Yakima, Wash. 
H. Stanley Coffin President 
re ae ....... ..Vice-President 
je Ue ee _Secretary- Treasurer 


Utah Wool Marketing Association 
408 Vermont Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hugh W. Harvey. eee 
J. B. White_________.__._________ Vice-President 
Jas. A. Hooper Sec.-T reas.-Manager 


Wyoming Wool Coop. Marketing 
Association 
McKinley, Wyoming 
J. B. Wilson 
W. W. Daley. ...Vice-President 
C. M. Wilson Secretary-T reasurer 


TEXAS ASSOCIATIONS 
American Mohair Producers Coop. 
Marketing Corporation 
Uvalde, Texas 
F,. O. Landrum President 
Leslie Nunn Secretary-T reasurer 
Lone Star Wool-Mohair Coop Association 
9 E. Concho Ave., San Angelo, Texas 
E. S. Mayer_ President 
Roy Hudspeth Vice-President 
Sol Mayer .-Treasurer 
O. E. Ausban ... Secretary 


Mid-Texas Wool and Mohair Marketing 
Corporation 
Menard, Texas 








President 


President 











C. A. Martin 
James L. Daniel 


...-President 
Vice-President 
; Secretary 
Allen Murchison Treasurer 
Sonora Wool and Mohair Marketing 
Corporation 
Sonora, Texas 
Ed. C. Mayfield _ 
Fred T. Earwood 





President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

Secretary-T reasurer 





Southwest Texas Wool and Mohair 
Marketing Corporation 
Del Rio, Texas 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary-T reasurer 


Roger Gillis 
T. L. Drisdale 
L. S. Almond 


FLEECE WOOL ASSOCIATIONS 


Central Wool Marketing Corporation 
281 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Paul A. Draper President 
J. B. Wilson. Treasurer 
Charles Center Assistant Treasurer 
Indiana Wool Growers Association 
Lemcke Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 
T. I. Ferris. President 
H. T. Davis Vice-President 
L. L. Needler Secretary-T reasurer 
Michigan Cooperative Wool Marketing 
Association 
221 North Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
W. W. Billings President 
F, D. King Vice-President 
C. L. Brody__. a. _. Secretary 
lowa Sheep and Wool Growers ‘Association 
Ferguson, Iowa 

















= * President 
A. J. Blakely Vice-President 
Chas. Sexton Secretary-T reasurer 
Midwest Wool Marketing Association 
140 Main St., Kansas City, Missouri 
W. Marshall Ross... President, Gen’l. Mgr. 
O. J. Moyer__.... Vice-President 
Dr. O. O. Wolf _Secretary-T reasurer 
Minnesota Coop. Wool Growers 
Association 
Wabasha, Minnesota 
Alex Huddleston President and Secretary 
. i Vice-President 
KR. E. Jones. Manager 
J. T. Johnson Treasurer 
New York State Sheep Growers Coop. 
Association, Inc. 
Penn Yan, New York 
A. W. Densmore. President 
H. L. Cunningham Vice-President 
Fes We antec Secretary-T reasurer 
United Wool Growers Association, Inc. 
6 East Lee Street, Baltimore, Md. 
J. W. Jones President 
Brock T. White Vice-President 
C. V. Smith Secretary 
Paul Mueller, Jr. Treasurer 
Wisconsin Wool Growers Association 
Portage, Wisconsin 
C. G. Biederman 
Maurice I. Peterson 
R. E. Richards 

















President 
Vice-President 
Secretary-T reasurer 
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Oregon Weather and Crop 


Conditions 


ITH a stormy March, and 

April that followed with but 
very little improvement there has 
been little to cheer the men with 
lambing bands on the range and not 
much more cheer for the men with 
bands that lambed early. While 
grass has come on in every section 
of the state it has been slow in all 
the higher elevations. Late April 
brought heavy snows to most of the 
higher range country. In the Hart 
Mountain district of Lake County 
snow fell to a depth of from four to 
eighteen inches. 

While with oncoming grass the 
feed situation became less acute, yet 
it was still sufficiently bad so that 
several carloads of Red Cross wheat 
were badly needed by stockmen in 
several sections of the state. As the 
sheep began to move to the early 
range the price of hay went down. 
In Klamath County, where for a 
time it was thought there would be 
a hay shortage, the supply proved 
ample and the price dropped in 
March from $15.00 to $9.00. 

The first new crop Oregon lambs 
were offered in Portland, March 9 
and brought a high of $10.00. In- 
creasing supplies as spring advanced 
brought a reduced price and at the 
close of April good to choice spring 
lambs were bringing $6.00 to $6.50. 

Much wool is coming off the 
backs of the ‘sheep and into bags 
throughout the state as in most sec- 
tions shearing is in full blast. 

From drouth to floods has been 
the experience in Lake County in 
less than a year. In three days in 
March 1.27 inches of rain fell at 
Lakeview and then again in April 
in a single day nearly an inch fell. 
Goose Lake, which has been dry for 
two seasons, now has twenty miles of 
water in it to a depth of more than 
three feet. Lakes throughout Lake 
County which have been dry or on 
the verge of drying up now show 
signs of promise to be filled again 
this year. Sufficient moisture for 
good crops and grass is assured. 

Sheep throughout the eastern 
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Oregon territory will be assessed at 
a substantially lower figure than 
last year, it was decided at a con- 
ference of county assessors held at 
Moro in March. In Baker County, 
for instance, the assessment of range 
ewes last year was $4.00 per head 
and for other sheep $3.00 per head. 
This year the range ewes from one 
to five years old will be assessed at 
$2.50 and six and seven-year-old 
ewes at $1.00. The policy decided 
upon was to assess sheep at prices 
ranging from $1.00 to $2.50 per 


head, a reduction from last year’s 
assessed value of $2.00 to $4.00 per 
head. 

With continued cold weather in 
April when lots of range lambing 
was underway those who estimated 
Oregon’s lamb crop at a low figure 
seem to be nearer right. In Union 
County, where lambing facilities are 
generally good, normal is considered 
a 100 per cent crop and present 
estimates, according to H. G. Avery, 
county agent, indicate an 80 per 
cent lamb crop. W. L. Teutsch. 








Increased Lamb Consumption 


OR the first time since 1914 
the per capita consumption of 
lamb in the United States has gone 
over the 7-pound point. In 1931, 
according to the estimates of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, lamb was consumed at the 
rate 7.1 pounds per person, the high 
point since the 7.4 figure of 1914. 
The 1931 figure represents an in- 
crease of 7.5 per cent over the pre- 
vious year’s consumption rate of 6.6 
pounds. The government estimate 
placed the 1931 lamb crop at 8 per 
cent above that. of 1930. The aver- 
age rate of lamb consumption dur- 
ing the past 30-year period (1900 to 
1929) is given as 6.2, which places 
the 1931 consumption 144 per 
cent above that average, and 18.3 
per cent above the 20-year average 
(1910-1929) of 6 pounds. 
Admittedly, lamb went into con- 
suming channels at greatly reduced 
prices. But it would be difficult to 
name commodities that went into 


consuming channels at greatly in- 
creased prices. In comparison with 
other meats, lamb stands up ex- 
tremely well. With an increased 
consumption of 7.5 per cent, retail 
prices of lamb (New York basis) 
declined 16 per cent from those of 
1930. Beef consumption is esti- 
mated to have been 49.6 pounds per 
capita in 1931 compared with 50.1 
pounds in 1930, a decrease of about 
1 per cent, and retail prices of beef 
decreased 15 per cent. The rate of 
consumption for pork increased 
from 69.3 pounds per capita in 1930 
to 69.6 pounds in 1931, or about .4 
per cent, but retail prices declined 
21 per cent. 

The consumption of all classes of 
meat increased about half a pound in 
1931 over that of the previous year. 
Last year the total consumption of 
meat per person is estimated to have 
been 133.2 pounds as against 132.8 
pounds in 1930. The following 
table gives the rate of consumption 
during the past five years with the 
20 and 30-year averages: 


ESTIMATED PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF DRESSED 
MEATS AND LARD IN THE UNITED STATES, 1927-1931 




















| | 20-Year 30-Year 
1927 | 1928 1929 1930 1931 | Average | Average 
| | 1910-1929 1900-1929 

iene 6 Ye) By: $1.4 50.1 49.6 60.2 64.3 
ee ae 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.3 
Lamb and Mutton ____ 5.4 5.6 5.8 6.6 Zk 6.0 6.2 
Pork (ex. lard)_...__._.] 68.5 73.9 72.8 69.3 69.6 63.7 63.1 
Tota Meat. _..._| 139.7 138.0 136.8 132.8 |! 133.2 136.8 139.9 
ES a wee 13.8 | 14.7 14.3 13.8 {| 14.4 13.1 12.7 
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Prosperity of Gold Inflation 


HERE seems to be a wide-spread 
impression that we cannot have 


a return of prosperity without some 
artificial inflation of prices. One 
even hears considerable talk of free 
coinage of silver. .This would give 
us inflation with a vengeance. At 
that, it would probably be better 
than the issuing of fiat money 
which was recently advocated by a 
professor in an eastern university. 
At least, the currency based on silver 
would have some intrinsic value. 


It seems to me that a much more 
direct and easily controlled plan of 
inflation would be for Congress to 
raise the price of gold, say 50 per 
cent. This would certainly give us 
all the inflation necessary as it 
would autematically raise all prices 
to that extent. As the price of gold 
is fixed by an act of Congress, that 
act could be amended or a new one 
passed in a very few days’ time. 

While there are many corpora- 
tion bonds outstanding, which are 
payable in gold, there are only a 
few such bonds that must be paid 
in gold at its value at the time of 
issue. Foreign exchange fluctuates 
from day to day, in any case; so that 
should not cause any inconvenience. 


We needed a brake on the boom 
of ’28 and ’29 and nothing seemed 
to have the desired effect until the 
boom became top heavy and burst 
of its own pressure. A reduction in 
the price of gold at such a time 
would effectually act as a curb on 
speculation. 

Conservative business might op- 
pose such an act on the grounds that 
it would tend to unstabilize our cur- 
rency. However, conservative busi- 
ness, as well as our government, has 
fallen down pitifully in the present 
crisis. 

International bankers would make 
the claim that this plan would re- 
duce the foreign debts due this 
country. That is immaterial as there 
is no indication at present that even 
a small part of those debts will ever 
be paid. As a matter of fact, if we 
were a debtor nation today, instead 


of a creditor nation, we would have 
a foreign market for our products 
and our financial difficulties would 
be largely solved. 

The government has tried many 
weird experiments and has spent 
money like water to raise the prices 
of some commodities, especially 
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agricultural products. The enact- 
ment of this idea into law would 
raise the prices of all commodities 
without playing any favorites and 
without the aid and expense of un- 
wieldy bureaus or new government 
machinery. 


Sun River, Mont. E. R. McClure 








The Durability and Scourability of Sheep 
Branding Paints 


By James HUMPHREYS, 


[LURING the past few years, at 

the University of Wyoming, 
much work has been done on a pro- 
ject concerning the durability and 
scourability of sheep branding 
paints. This work was done, first, 
to determine the durability of var- 
ious sheep branding paints; second, 
to determine the scouring quality of 
the various sheep branding paints; 
and third, to determine the effect of 
various temperatures of the scouring 
solution on the scouring quality of 
branding paints. 

In June, 1930, five range ewes 
were used for each of the sixteen 
branding paints and branded on 
both sides of the backbone. The 
five ewes used to test each paint 
were selected at random, but a sub- 
sequent check by actual measure- 
ment showed that the ewes all had 
fleeces which graded fine. 

The ewes were then put on the 
range and were under normal care 
and conditions of the typical west- 
ern range. Five samples of each 
paint were taken at shearing time 
after the paint brands had been on 
the sheep for twelve months. Wes- 
ton, American and Mintra were the 
most outstanding branding fluids as 
to durability and as to color 
body texture. 

The paints were graded for their 


and 
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durability and scourability on the 
following basis: Durability: poor, 
1; fair, 2; and good, 3. Using five 
ewes this made a total of 15 for a 
perfect score. Then letting 15 equal 
100, the percentage of each was 
found. The same was done for the 
scourability of these samples: ‘In- 
soluble 0; poor, 1; fair, 2; and 
good, 3. 

After determining the durability 
of these paints at twelve months, 
samples of each were taken and run 
through a standard scouring solution 
(soda, 8 oz., soap, 12 oz., to 10 gal- 
lons of water at a temperature of 
120 degrees Fahrenheit). Nine of 
the paints scoured out fairly well. 

In the following table the average 
durability and scourability of these 
samples which were put through a 
standard scouring solution is given: 


% 


Scour- 


ability 


0 
Durabil- REMARKS 
ity 12 
Months 


Good color, good 
body 

Good color, good 
body 

Body and color 
good, granu- 
lates slightly... 8 

A little 


PAINTS 


Kemp’s Old 
Formula __ 47 

Kemp’s New 
Formula 60 


pO ri 
Sherwin- 
- Williams _ 60 
Color good; tends 
to granulate __100* 
Tends to stain 
WE), os OS 
Tends to granu- 
ee oS 
Good body; ex- 
cellent color. 46 


rise. 58 


Devoe _.. 47 


Peerless __.____- 


American _ 











Excellent body 


Weston —_...... 100* and color oT 
British Formula No body, color 

ee TS. 7 TO adibaden 100* 
British Formula No body, color 

No. 36-A.— 7 a 
British Formula Good body and 

 } 73 | Seer 93 
British Formula Powder like base, 

fe Sea Of color good _...100 
British Formula Good color and 

| ae 73 _ eee 60 
British Formula Greasy color, 

a eee good body....100* 


Color does not 
show on top... 33 


British Formula 
No. 21-A_.. 60 
*High; ‘Low. 
The first nine paints in the table are 

American commercial products and the 

others are paints recommended by the Brit- 

ish Wool Industry Research Association. 

Kemp’s Old Formula, which is red in 
color, has a good body and the pigment 
stands out well. 

Kemp’s New Formula, which is somewhat 
similar, stands up a little better in durabil- 
ity, having a firmer body and a good color, 
and scours out very much better. 

Mintra seems to have a_ considerable 
amount of filler in it as it granulates when 
scoured, which is a very peculiar feature 
only found in this paint. 

Sherwin-Williams seems to have linseed 
oil as its base as it has a tendency to stain 
the wool and becomes gummy when 
scoured. 

Passaic has a wool fat base but the paint 
is not firm in its body as are the other 
paints. Its best quality is its scourability. 

Devoe is similar to Sherwin-Williams, and 
appears to have linseed oil as a base and it 
has the fault of staining the wool when 
scoured. 

Peerless, which is blue in color, may have 
a little linseed oil for a base and has a large 
amount of filler as shown by its quick gran- 
ulation on the wool. 

American has a rather thin body, and 
good color as shown by its durability, but it 
is somewhat low in scourability. 

Weston seems to have a linseed oil base 
and it has an excellent durability, but it 
does not scour out. 

We do not have the formula for the 
American commercial paints but those for 
the British branding fluids are as follows: 

British Formula No. 10 contains wool 
fat, lime blue, barytes, and oleum spirit. 
This paint has no body, is very poor in 
durability and excellent in scourability. 

British Formula No. 36-A is made up of 
wool fat, resin, carnauba wax, kieselguhr, 
chromium oxide and-oleum spirit. This 
paint also has poor body, poor durability, 
but excellent scourability. 

British Formula No. 7 is made up of the 
following: Wool fat, resin, spirits of tar, 
and Spanish brown. This stains the tips 
slightly. It also has a good body and color 
and its durability and scourability are good. 





British Formula No. 19 contains wool 
fat, resin, barytes, sudan III and oleum 
spirit. It has a powderlike base but good 
color. It is excellent in durability but 
does not scour out. 

British Formula No. 23 contains wool 
fat, resin, oil of scarlet, flue dust, resin oil, 
and oleum spirit. This paint has fair dura- 
bility and is fair in scourability although 
some traces of paint remain after scouring. 

British Formula No. 2 is made up of 
wool fat, oleum spirit and Spanish brown. 
It is a greasy color, has a good body, rather 
low in durability but it scours out perfectly. 

British Formula No. 21-A is made up of 
wool fat, resin, kaolin, resin oil, oleum 
spirit and vermillionette. The color does 
not show up on the top of the paint brand 
after 12 months’ weathering. It is fair in 
durability but poor in scourability. 

Later, other scouring tests were 
made in a solution with a change in 
the concentration of soda and soap 
and also varying the temperature 
of the solution. 

The results of these tests show that 
the effect of the concentration of 
soda in making a paint soluble is 
very noticeable. With one concen- 
tration of soda the brand will be 
gummy and hard, and with a little 
more soda at the same temperature, 
and concentration of soap, the paint 
will dissolve immediately. This was 
particularly true with Peerless 
which, with the standard scouring 
solution, was insoluble even up to as 
high a temperature as 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit, but when the soda was 
increased to 16 and 18 points, per 
1000 c.c. and to 24 parts, the paint 
dissolved immediately but at a low- 
er temperature. 

Ordinary scouring practice calls 
for a temperature of 115 degrees F. 
to 120 degrees F. At these temper- 
atures some of the paints needed a 
heavy concentration of soda (16 to 
24 parts per 1000 c.c.) in order to 
cut the paint. 


As far as could be seen with the 
small staples of wool used in these 
tests, only slight soda burns showed 
up although the samples which were 
put in the high soda concentration 
solutions became somewhat harsh 
and not so workable for spinning as 
those scoured out in a lower concen- 
tration of soda. Other tests were 
made, keeping the temperature at 
120 degrees F. 
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It was found that paints which 
were high in durability were low in 
scourability or, for example, Weston 
which was high in durability and 
poor in scourability, with as high a 
concentration of soda as 16 parts 
per 1000 c.c. did not scour out. 
Those paints which were not so high 
in durability scoured out much 
better. 

Both tap water and distilled water 
were used. When using tap water the 
soda concentration could go as high 
as 16 parts per 1000 c.c. and not 
cause thewool to become harsh,while 
with distilled water the concentra- 
tion had to be lowered to a concen- 
tration of 10 parts per 1000 c.c. 

In all samples the tips did not 
seem to be burnt any more in a high 
concentration than in a low concen- 
tration of soda. At this same time 
four samples of mixed grease wool, 
grading from fine to three-eighths, 
were run through two scouring 
solutions. The first was our standard 
solution of six parts with nine parts 
of soap per 1000 c.c. using tap 
water. The second solution was ten 
parts soda, nine parts soap, per 1000 
c.c., using distilled water. All four 
samples did not vary in the amount 
of soda burn on the tips and the two 
samples which were run through the 
second solution had a tendency to be 
a little softer to the touch. 

In the raising of temperatures it 
has been found that it will help to 
scour out some paints but at the 
same time it causes the fibers to be- 
come harsh and weak. 

Up to the present time we have 
not been able to find a_ branding 
fluid which will have excellent dur- 
ability and at the same time scour 
out perfectly. We have found that 
those paints, which do scour out 
well, do not stand up as to durabil- 
ity, becoming illegible at the end of 
six or eight months. 

If a branding paint with good 
durability and.scourability could be 
found, even though the price were 
higher than the present day com- 
mercial paints, it would be profitable 
for the manufacturer to pay a prem- 
ium and the difference of the extra 
cost of this kind of paint. 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 





OFFICERS OF THE LADIES AUXILIARY 
TO THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, President, Seligman, 
Arizona. : 

. Harlan Hill, National Director, Prosser, 
Washington. 

. W. O. Stewart, First Vice President, 
Yakima, Washington. 

. A. R. Buckley, Second Vice President, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

. W. A. Epperson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Howbert, Colorado. 

. S. Grover Rich, Chairman, Legislative 
Committee, 1400 Yale Avenue, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

. J. R. Eliason, Press Correspondent, 
1606 South Fourth East, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


All chapters are requested to send their 
reports of activities to the Press Corres- 
pondent. 











Report of Cooking School 
at Idaho Falls 


HE Post-Register, eastern Idaho 

daily, and Miss Marion Hep- 
worth, were responsible for a three- 
day cooking school conducted in 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, March 29, 30, 31. 

“Lamb is Always in Season, but 
Use the Fore-Half” had a prominent 
place in the program of work. A 
lamb patty grill, stuffed lamb chops, 
creamed lamb in toasted bread bas- 
kets, Saratoga chops, molded lamb 
loaf, and rolled breast of lamb, were 
all from the fore-half of lamb. 
Lamb pie with mashed potatoes 
piped around the biscuits, which 
formed the crust of the pie, these 
filled with peas, with a molded 
tomato salad, made a very attrac- 
tive suggestion for an unusual cheap 
meal. 

Menus were suggested for various 
cuts of lamb and _ suitable accom- 
paniments, vegetables, salads, des- 
serts, were all prepared and passed to 
the audience by a committee of the 
Women Wool Growers, who acted 
as hostesses on lamb day. 


The Idaho Wool Growers and the 
Women Wool Growers sponsored 
the lamb days. The Women Wool 
Growers arranged with a local mar- 
ket for lamb to be furnished and 
also gave lamb cuts away for the 
prizes offered each day. 


Women from nearby towns, as 
well as Idaho Falls, attended the 
schoo: which was conducted in the 
Fox Theatre which was filled each 
day to capacity. 

The cooking school was a new 
development in the “Eat Lamb” 
campaign and made possible the 
reaching of more women in this 
worth-while movement which the 
Women Wool Growers started in 
this district over a year ago. More 
work is under way and in April and 
early May, three demonstrations, at 
various points in Bingham County, 
to show new uses of lamb will be 
conducted by Miss Hepworth. 





Meeting of Idaho Auxiliary 


HE April meeting of Idaho Falls 

Ladies’ Auxiliary was held on 
Wednesday afternoon at the Jack 
Edwards home on Ridge Avenue 
with Mrs. George Thompson assist- 
ing. A regular business meeting was 
held with the suggestion that each 
lady bring to next meeting patterns 
and materials to start making a 
patch work quilt for future benefits. 

Household hints on economy in 
time and expense were exchanged 
among the guests present. Current 
events and comunity singing fol- 
lowed. Refreshments were served 
to 26 members present. 


The next meeting is to be in one 
month with the idea of having a 
guest party in order to encourage 
organization and increase member- 
ship. 

Mrs. Leon Contor. 


Arizona Chapter Presents 


Lamb at Food Show 
T a food show sponsored by the 


Independent Grocers of Ariz- 
ona, the Wool Growers Auxiliary 
had a booth and for a week dem- 
onstrated the use of lamb. 

Menus and recipes were distrib- 


uted to thousands of housewives 


visiting the show, and lunches fea- 
turing lamb-burger, lamb loaf, lamb 
pie, lamb stew, and lamb salad were 
served at noon and in the evening 
throughout the entire week. Lamb- 
burger and lamb loaf took the lead 
with the public, although informa- 
tion was desired from many about 
the preparation of the various dishes 
—the cuts, and prices, etc. 

Those that took part during the 
week’s activities feel that their time 
and efforts were well spent. 


Mrs. Eugene Campbell, 
Secretary of the Arizona 
Wool Growers Auxiliary. 





Utah Chapter Raises Fund at 
Bridge Luncheon 


RS. M. A. SMITH was hostess at 
a delightful bridge luncheon at 
her home on Twelfth East in Salt 
Lake City for the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the Utah Wool Growers with 
the following committee assisting: 
Mrs. H. S. Erickson, general chair- 
man; Mrs. J. H. Manderfield, Mrs. 
O. R. Ivory, Mrs. David Smith, Mrs. 
Stevens, and Mrs. J. R. Eliason. 
There were 100 guests in attend- 
ance. The proceeds of the affair 
went into the treasury of the State 
Auxiliary. 











The Lamb Supply 


E year 1931 will, in all prob- 
ability, be marked in sheep in- 
dustry annals as a peak in lamb pro- 
duction and consumption. The lamb 
crop, according to government 
figures, totaled 31,684,000 head, 
and from that total it is estimated 
23,311,000 lambs went into con- 
sumption during the crop year, 
from May 1, 1931, to April 30, 
1932. 


This total slaughter represents an 
increase of about 10 per cent over 
that of the preceding crop year; it 
is 25 per cent over that of the 1929- 
30 period; 37 per cent above 1928- 
29, and 44 per cent over the 1927- 
28 period. 


The figures involved in this com- 
parison of lamb consumption during 
the past five years were arrived at 
by increasing the numbers coming 
under federal inspection each year 
by 25 per cent to cover the nonin- 
spected kill. While a fair method 
to use formerly, it is now indicated 
that the noninspected slaughter is 
increasing at a faster rate than that 
coming under federal inspection. In 
California, for instance, which is one 
of the major lamb consuming areas 
of the country, there must be a large 
proportion of home or local slaugh- 
ter that does not come under federal 
inspection. 

The size of the 1932 lamb crop is 
conjectural as yet. The complete 
government figures will not be is- 
sued until late in July. The govern- 
ment report on the early lamb crop, 
which consists of 22 per cent of 
the total lamb crop, showed a de- 
crease of from 3 to 5 per cent. 
Statements coming ‘in from all parts 
of the range country are to the 
effect that there is a material de- 
cline in the percentage of lambs 
saved in the later lambings. Esti- 
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NUMBER OF EWE LAMBS KEPT ANNUALLY FOR BREEDING USE 
(UnrrTep States) 






































SLAUGHTER EWE LAMBS KEPT 
Socal Wether Ewe Per Cent 
L 
amb Crop Total* Lambs** Lambs Number BB nd 
i aa, Sia tt 23,764,000|16,136,000|11,288,000| 4,848,000 7,034,000] 59.2 
i. Sie -|26,363,000|16,975,000|12,527,000| 4,448,000 8,738,000} 66.3 
|. Se eee See --—-|26,441,000/18,690,000/12,500,000! 6,130,000 7,090,009} 53.5 
1930 ____.___________|29,364,000/21,268,000/13,940,000) 7,328,000 7,354,000) 50.0 
LS | eee nee 31,684,000|23,311,000/15,050,000| 8,261,000 7,581,000] 48 
(*) Federal Slaughter plus 25 per cent. 


(**) One-half of total crop less 5 per cent to 


shipping time. 


mates vary as to the number of ewes 
to be lambed this year, but consider- 
ing the unusually heavy losses that 
have taken place in nearly every 
section of the range territory, to- 
gether with the lower percentage of 
lamb yields, it seems conservative to 
forecast a 1932 crop of 85 per cent 
of last year’s. 

If from this reduced crop, the 
same percentage of lambs shall go 
to slaughter as from the 1931 crop, 
there would be a decline of 14 per 
cent in the number of lamb car- 
casses furnished the consuming pub- 
lic, which absorbed 74 per cent of 
all those born in 1931. In this con- 
nection, much would depend on the 
number of ewe lambs marketed by 
the sheepmen. Only about 48 per 
cent of the ewe lambs docked in 
1931 is estimated to have been kept 
by the sheepmen for their flocks. 
Economic factors control this phase 
of the lamb supply. Should the turn 
in the road that we were supposed to 
have reached so many times during 
the past months actually become 
visible by next October, the main- 
tenance at good ages of the ewe 
flocks that represent the collateral 
behind sheepmen’s notes held by the 
banks and loan companies may ap- 
pear to the officials of such banks 
and companies as a justifiable pro- 
cedure. In that event, a larger 
proportion of ewe lambs will be re- 
tained and the lambs marketed de- 
creased to that extent. 


represent loss from docking to 


The number of ewe lambs held 
out for breeding purposes from the 
1931 crop was 1,200,000 less than 
that in 1928. This makes certain 
that there will be a marked shortage 
in two-year-old ewes in the lambing 
bands in 1933. This, in combination 
with the heavy losses of older ewes 
during the past winter, makes prac- 
tically certain a still further reduc- 
tion in the 1933 crop below that of 
1932. 

A good deal has been said about 
the necessity for action on the part 
of the growers to curtail production 
as a means of improving prices. 
Apparently natural and financial 
factors have already accomplished 
this result. As to the desirability 
of such a course in any case, how- 
ever, the remarks of Alden B. Swift 
of Swift and Co. before the Na- 
tional convention in January in Salt 
Lake are particularly interesting: 

I was here in August, 1929, and if the 
same subject had come up as to num- 
bers I would have ‘said, ‘““No. I would not 
advise decreasing the number.” I think 
my judgment would have proven correct. 
But you have increased to such an ex- 
tent—ten per cent a year in the last two 
years—and with eight million men unem- 
ployed, it would be impossible to move that 
volume except at very low prices. We have 
increased the per capita consumption and 
I am fearful that if you decrease your 
numbers to any great extent, it will be dif- 
ficult to bring that consumptive power 
back. I believe the conditions will im- 
prove and that we will be able to handle 


the same number of lambs as in 1931 at 
better prices. 
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Montana Livestock Marketing 
Association Formed 


ONTANA sstockmen aligned 
themselves with the coopera- 
tive livestock marketing movement 
at a meeting at Helena on April 6. 
The meeting was called by the offi- 
cials of the Montana Wool Growers 
Association and was attended by 
representative cattle and sheepmen 
of the state. 

The new organization becomes a 
member association of the National 
Livestock Marketing Association, 
whose headquarters are in Chicago. 
and will be affiliated with the In- 
termountain Livestock Marketing 
Association at Denver and other 
organizations that are members of 
the National Livestock Marketing 
Association. 


The officers chosen for the new 
Montana Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation include: Fred Sheriff of 
Helena as president, J. H. Gilbert 
of Dillon and T. A. Ross of Chinook 
as vice presidents, and Max Leggs 
of the Montana Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation as secretary. These men and 
Messrs. Guy Stambaugh and T. O. 
Larson make up the board of 
directors. 

Membership in the association is 
based on the signing of the market- 
ing agreement in use by all the 
cooperative livestock marketing as- 
sociations and the payment of an 
annual fee of $1. 

The present plan of the Montana 
Co-op is to have field representa- 
tives out over the state to assist in 
all possible ways their membership 
to market their stock to the best 
advantage. They will keep the 
stockmen informed on market and 
feed-lot conditions and help them 
in choosing markets and shipping 
times to ‘avoid congestion. Assist- 
ance will also be given to the placing 
of feeder stock. In this the associa- 
tion will have the advantage of con- 
nections with organizations in the 
large feeding sections that will fur- 
nish an outlet for the Montana feed- 
ers. Supervision is also to be given to 
stock fed on contract. 


Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 15) 


Grazing leases have been reduced 
one-fourth to a half. We think 
that the condition of grazing on the 
public domain has fallen off in re- 
cent years and believe that stock- 
men from other states should be 
kept out and more stress placed on 
moving camps within the alloted 
time. 


A. A. Baker. 
Grand Valley 


Wool growers around here are 
rather reluctant to consign again to 
the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration on account of not getting 
returns for so long after shipping 
the wool. They’re not inclined to 
consign to the old-line houses either; 
they would rather sell for cash out- 
right. However no sales have been 
reported. 

Ten cents and board is the rate 
prevailing for machine shearing; 8 
cents and board for blade shearing. 

In our estimation the public do- 
main has not deteriorated in recent 
years and no change in its use is 
favored. 

We are not through lambing yet, 
but it looks as if the yield will be 
about 90 per cent of last year’s. 
The ewe bands were slightly larger 
than those of 1931, even after an 
approximate death loss of 10 per 
cent during the winter. 

The weather is fine (April 20), 
but the spring range is only fair, 
with feed short and late. 

Thad C. Bailey. 


Walden 


The weather was good during 
April. There is plenty of hay to 
feed the stock out and grass is just 
starting on the spring range. 

All the sheep are fed during the 
winter. There was a 15 per cent 
loss in the old ewes and a 3 per cent 
one in the young ewes. Lambing 
has not started yet, but we have 
about 10 per cent more ewes to 


lamb than in 1931 and probably will 
have a larger crop. 

No wool sales have been made 
here yet. I think most of the men 
are favorable to consigning to the 


‘Corporation, depending on the size 


of the advances. I do not believe 
any wool will be consigned to the 
old line houses. 

No machine shearing is done here, 
but blade shearing is being done at 
10 cents per head with board. 

The cost of leasing grazing lands 
has been reduced by 25 per cent. 

We do not want any change in 
the present methods of handling the 
public domain lands. 

Geo. L. Bailey. 


New Mexico 


Livestock from the early part of 
the month were in only fair to good 
shape, lacking range moisture and 
forage in many sections. It was 
too windy also for best vegetation 
development in places. A gradual 
improvement was noted, however, 
in livestock conditions, especially 
after the showery weather of the 
last ten days of April, though rains 
are still needed in most southern 
counties. A little feeding was still 
necessary in the northeast, where 
forage is very slow. 


Querado 


April has been cold and windy 
and the feed is growing slowly. 
Range conditions are good (April 
23). 

The winter loss in ewes is esti- 
mated at around 10 per cent. Lamb- 
ing has not commenced yet, but we 
have about the same number of ewes 
to lamb as in 1931. 

A good many of the wool growers 
are tied up with merchants and 
bankers who are against consigning 
their wool to the Cooperative. 

Sheepmen here want the public 
domain turned over to the state for 
control. 

Valentin Baca. 
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range development until the 
week, and then rains were not heavy 
nor as general as could be wished. 
Much warm weather earlier in the 
month 
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Arizona 
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but cold weather toward the close 


retarded range and forage growth. 


best 
last 


It was much too dry for 


accentuated the drouth, 
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This Complete Electric 
Shearing Outfit has 


Everything 


: Convenience 


Durability 
Low Cost 





Here is another big step ahead in shearing equipment. A com- 
plete electric shearing outfit with Stewart E-B Handpiece and 
double disc grinder. Light in weight, strong and sturdy in build, 
quiet running and sure to give you years of trouble-free service 
at extraordinarily low cost. 


The Stewart Z-6 electric shearing outfit is extremely easy to 
move about, can be set up in five minutes time and will give 
you quiet, uninterrupted service from the very start. Supplied 
complete with Stewart No. 6 double dise grinder, emery circles and 
grinding supplies, heavy duty 4 H.P. motor, E-B handpieces, two 
combs and four cutters at the former cost of just the shearing 
machine alone. 


thick comb. 





stubble of wool or mohair. 
exactly the same as on regular Stewart combs. 
you try the 5-W you'll say, ‘“That’s it.” 









% H.P. Motor 
69-in., Jointed 
Shaft 

E-B Handpiece 
2 Dise Grinder 
2 Wide Combs 
4 Wide Cutters 
5 Coarse 

Emery Circles 
5 Fine Emery 
Circles 










The Stewart 5-W Winter Comb is a revelation for 
those who have been accustomed to a heavy shearing 
It is positively the easiest running thick 
comb ever developed. Used for three seasons with 
repeat orders right along from original users. 
in the 5-W are very thin from side to side and nicely 
pointed to enter the wool freely. 
jections on every other tooth force the skin down away 
from the cutting face of the comb to leave a longer 
Every other tooth is shaped [x 


Runner-like pro- 


Once 


It will please both shearer and sheep owner where a 
comb of greater depth than standard is required. 


Complete Illustrated Catalog on Request 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


224 S. W. Temple St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Main Factory and Office: 
5505 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


42 YEARS MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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Teeth 5 


There is still a great deal of snow 
over the higher plateaus of 
northern portion, where spring for- 
age is not yet available in any im- 
portant quantities. 
age in fair to good condition. 


the 


Livestock aver- 
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Western Texas 


The prevailing temperatures were 
above the seasonal, and while pre- 
cipitation has been frequent and 
fairly well distributed, more is need- 
ed to serve the best interests of 
ranchmen. Livestock and ranges 
are in fair to good shape as a general 
rule, ranges being somewhat uneven 
because of the inequalities in rain 
distribution. 


Uvalde 


Most of the sheep range country 
in Texas has had good rains in the 
past few days (April 28), which 
was greatly needed to help bring on 
the spring lambs, and also to stop 
the run of half fat and feeder lambs 
to market. The feed lot lambs are 
about cleaned up, but there are a 
good: many going to market now 
that have been on grain fields 
(wheat and oats). A few breeders 
have bred black-faced rams to Ram- 
bouillet ewes in order to be able to 
ship out to market early, as they 
have a better getaway than the 
straight Rambouillets. 

Winter losses in ewes are esti- 
mated at about 5 per cent. The 
number of lambs saved this year is 
about 70 per cent of what it was 
last. 

From 15 to 20 per cent reduc- 
tions have been made in grazing 


leases here. 
W. C. Bryson. 


Gatesville 


This county (Coryell) is near the 
center of Texas, where there are no 
large ranches. Some men have as 
many as 800 to 1200 head of sheep, 
but most of them run small bunches 
of 75 to 100 head. A lot of small 
farmers have taken on small bands 
of sheep the last few years. 

Grass is fairly good now (April 
28). Very little feeding has been 
necessary during April. As all of 
the sheep are fed during the winter, 
we had few losses, around 2 to 4 per 
cent probably. 

The results of lambing are about 
the same as they were a year ago. 


W. R. Whitehead. 
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Chicago 


A DECLINE of practically $1.00 

per hundred on fed lambs was 
the net result of operations at 
Chicago during April. Receipts for 
the month were 307,000, compared 
to 283,000 in March, and 368,000 
in April of last year. 

The four weeks’ receipts at the 
seven principal markets were 1,254,- 
000 which was 9,000 less than in 
March, and 130,000 less than in 
April of last year. 


The federal inspected slaughter 
for the entire country during April 
was 1,496,707. In March it was 
1,427,739, and in April of last year, 
1,492,522. 

The market opened on Monday, 
April 4, with a determined effort 
on the part of the buyers to reduce 
prices below the close of the pre- 
vious Friday, in which they were 
successful. However, by Wednes- 
day of that week, tops were reported 
as fifty cents higher. Some choice 
Colorado lambs were unsold at the 
close of the market, a shipper’s bid 
of $6.60 having been refused. 
Through the week there were several 
days on which practically nothing 
was done before two o’clock. 


On Monday, April 11, the best 
wool lambs were still unsold at 2 
p. m. However, there was a late 
small advance on very choice stuff, 
and the bulk moved up around a 
quarter. Buyers were apparently 
caught short as a price of $7.75 was 
established late in the day. On Tues- 
day 21,000 head were on hand and 
the market was again deadlocked 
until late afternoon, packers secur- 
ing some closely sorted lots at $7.25. 
The week wound up with a net loss 
of about 25 cents on most kinds. 

The third week brought the top 
quotation down to $7.10, and that 
for the bulk from $5.75 to $6.75. 
This was attributed to conditions in 
the East. Local killers were not well 
supplied with finished lambs, which 


The Lamb Markets In April 


prevented things from going worse 
than they did. 

The week saw considerable ar- 
rivals of native spring lambs bring 
from $8.00 to $8.75, with some plain 
Texas springers at $5.00. A small 
lot of fancy Colorado springers 
brought $10.00, and 86-pound Cali- 
fornias moderately sorted were at 
$8.25. The final week brought a 
further decline of 50 cents. Shippers 
were less active, and for the first 
time, clipped lambs were in better 
demand than wool lambs. The later 
receipts which represent the begin- 
ning of the clean-up from the feed 


lots brought a good many Colorados 


lacking finish, and in some cases 
with extra weight. 

Greek Easter brought some 
strength to the spring lamb trade. 
Californias were at $7.00 and $7.25 
with moderate sorts, the “outs” 
going at $6.00. Best native springers 
were up to $8.25 and a few fancy 
ones at $9.00. 

The last day of the month was 
another case of making prices in 
the late afternoon at a final quota- 
tion of $6.85, and the bulk of fed 
stuff from $5.50 to $5.60. 


The dressed trade was more satis- 
factory than that on live lambs. 
Carcasses were steady at Chicago 
until the last week of the month 
when they dropped from $16.50 to 
$14.00 for choice carcasses of all 
weights. At New York, best heavy 
carcasses started out at $16.00, but 
held at $18.00 for two weeks, clos- 
ing the month at $16.50. 

Spring lamb carcasses at New 
York were quoted at $23.00 at the 
end of the first week, and at $20.00 
later. There were no quotations on 
spring lamb carcasses at Chicago. 

An effort to put up pork cuts 
almost succeeded. Light loins closed 
in March at $10.50, were worked 
up to $12.50 on April 8, to $15.00 
on the 15th, and then went back 
to $11.00. At New York, the same 
class of loins started from $10.50 
and got as high as $16.00 on April 






15, but also closed the month at 


$11.00. 
Omaha 


N the face of the smallest April 

receipts at Omaha of sheep and 
lambs since 1928, all classes suffered 
a severe setback in prices last month. 

Losses of 50@75 cents were gen- 
eral on fed wooled lambs, while 
clippers showed the minimum de- 
cline. Spring lambs were quotably 
$1 or more lower. 

Among bearish influences lately 
have been a severe break in eastern 
dressed lambs, the movement of 
southern and southwest sheep and 
lambs, along with Californias, and 
cheap beef and pork. Demand was 
limited most of time. 

Not only did this combination re- 
sult in both fed and spring lambs 
selling at levels $2.50@3.00 under 
April, 1931, but tops were the 
lowest on record for that month 
since 1911. 


The month opened with ‘fed 
lambs selling at $6.50@6.95. After 
a brief decline during which the top 
went to $6.75, some recovery was 
made. By mid-month, the top was 
back to $7.25 with the bulk ‘selling 
at $6.50@7.10, most good lambs 
$6.75 up. From there on through 
the rest of the period the trend was 
sharply lower in another series of 
dull markets. The top at the close 
of April was $6.10, bulk $5.50@6. 

Quality of wooled lambs deterior- 
ated during the last two weeks, ac- 
counting for a mild portion of losses 
shown. As a result, buyers showed an 
increasing tendency to favor spring- 
ers and old-crop shorn lambs. 

Late in the month California 
spring lambs made up a liberal pro- 
portion of supplies. While running 
considerably behind a year ago, the 
volume of California lambs moving 
east so far this season is still in ex- 
cess of normal. Quality of lambs 


which the coast state has supplied 
so far has been better than last sea- 
son on the average. Lately, however, 
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Imported Yeldham c d 





ELM PARK SUFFOLKS 
Oldest established flock in North America. 
We have for sale a carload of yearling rams 
and ewes—some sired by Yeldham Com- 
mander and a number out of Yeldham Com- 
mander ewes and sired by our new imported 
ram. Will sell at prices in keeping with the 


times. 
_ JAMES BOWMAN 
Elm Park, Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
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The NEW Rambouillet 


Deer Lodge Farms Company will now 


book orders for their 


New Rambouillet Yearling Rams 
for 1932 deliveries. 


Deer Lodge Farms Company 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA 
GUY STAMBAUGH, Manager 
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MADSEN’S TYPE 















“Madsen 's Monarch 


Grand Champion at Pacific International, 
Utah State Fair 1930-1931; Ogden 


Stock Show, 1932. 
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Mt. Pleasant Ra mbouillet Farm 








% 

We are now offering for 1932 
the best big boned, smooth Ram- 
bouillet Rams that we have ever 
offered. Prices to suit the times. 
Single or carload lots. Also a 
limited number of crossbred rams. 
Ewes for sale at all times. 
Correspondence solicited. 


o, 
~ 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


PHONE 174 





MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 











more unfinished Californias have 
appeared. 


Sales of Californias were made 
during the first two weeks of April 
at $7.75@8.25. On the break, top 
dropped to $6.85 with most good 
kinds selling at $6.50@6.75 as the 
month ended. Unfinished lambs 
sold down to $6.25 with second cuts 
at $6.00 and outs on down to $5.50. 

Shearing lambs and feeders fol- 
lowed the decline in fats and closed 
$1.00@1.25 off. Shearing stock was 
in brisk local demand through mid- 
month. As a result, shipments of 
feeders from Omaha were only 3,500 
behind a year ago during the four 
weeks. A total of 34,700 went out, 
or half again as many as in March. 

Most shearing lambs sold at $6.00 
@6.50 prior to the break. Top at 
the high time reached $6.65. On the 
close good lambs had to sell at $5.00 
(@5.25 and light lambs went under 
the $5.00, with further price reces- 
sions scored since then. 


So far the available supply of new 
crop California feeders has been 
light. As usual at this season, local 
feed lot owners are absorbing the 
entire supply. First sales in this 
class were made at $6.50 but the 
market dropped to $5.50 on closing 
rounds. 


Quite a few thin shorn Texas 
aged lambs appeared on the market 
last month, selling from $5.50 on 
down to $4.25 late. Some light 
Texas springers moved to feeders at 
$4.50@6.10, according to the time 
of month when sold. 


The bottom fell out of the old ewe 
market with the movement of 
southern sheep. Late in April prices 
approached the lowest levels in his- 
tory, first reached last summer, and 
some ewes were not bringing enough 
to pay freight and marketing costs. 
Net losses for the month amounted 
to $1.75@2.00 and buyers didn’t 
really want any aged stock even at 
such drastic reductions. 


From $4.00, top wooled ewes 
dropped to $2.00 with a good kind 
at $1.50. Shorn ewes that brought 
$3.00@3.25 early in April were sell- 
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ing at $1.50@1.75 on the close. 
Medium ewes and those bordering 
on culls dropped under $1.00 and 
some common canners sold as low as 
20 cents per head. Yearlings have 
been nominal for the most part. So 
too, have bred ewes, for which there 
is little or no inquiry. 


K. H. Kittoe. 


Kansas City 


PRIL closed with winter fed 

lambs at 85 cents under the 
March closing level; spring lambs 
broke $1.50; shorn lambs $1, and 
mature fat mutton sheep $1 to 
$1.50. On the basis of the net 
decline quoted it would seem that 
the market during the month was 
very unsatisfactory. However, a 
good part of the time prices were 
above March levels and not until in 
the last ten days of the month did 
it start on a downward course. 


At the beginning of April best 
lambs brought $6.85. A two-day 
decline brought quotations down to 
$6.25 but an upturn started on 
April 6 that was not checked until 
tops reached $7.40 where it held 
from April 13 to 18. From then 
on there was a gradual recession 
that left best lambs selling on the 
close at $6. 

After the middle of April quality 
and condition of offerings took a 
material drop and the $6 price on 
the close was on medium quality 
kinds that were not of prime finish. 
The quality part of the winter’s 
feeding had been cleared prior to 
the beginning of the fourth week of 
the month. Shorn lambs ‘sold as 
high as $6.85 and then closed at 
$5.60 down. In relation to the 
total number on feed this winter a 
comparatively small per cent was 
shorn before marketing. Low prices 
for wool accounted for this. Shear- 
ing was done only where fleeces had 
begun to break and get stringy. 
Weather conditions, no very high 
temperatures, were favorable for 
carrying fed lambs in fleece. 

Around 50,000 Arizona spring 
lambs arrived during the month. In 


the first half of the period they 
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Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 


Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 








—— 
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For prices write or wire 





T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 











Old Elk Farm 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Large, Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a Long-stapled, Light-shrinking 
leece. 

Stud and Range Rams 
For Sale 
Priced with the times 
For Further Information Address 


B. D. RESER 


Walla Walla, Wash. 








ROMNEYS 
A breed of world-wide reputation for the 
improvement of range sheep. 


SOUTHDOWNS 
The ideal mutton breed. Less trouble lamb- 
ing, a more uniform lamb crop with 
fewer cut-backs. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Big, rugged, active rams that will give excel- 
lent service under any conditions, 


BROWNELL RANCH 


E. E. Brownell, 674 Mills Bldg., San Franciseo 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 
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HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


I run a flock of 1000 registered 
Hampshire ewes under strictly 
range conditions and make a spe- 
cialty of producing range rams for 
range use. 

Both yearling rams and ram 

lambs for sale. 


S. W. McCLURE 
Bliss, Idaho 
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Blendworth Basildon 


This is the last chance to buy sons 
and daughters of this famous English 


sire. 


WHY NOT OWN THE BEST 
IN HAMPSHIRES? 


Thousand Springs Farm 
WENDELL, IDAHO 


MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jess Loader Shepherd 
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Bethune Hampshires 
Bred from Choice Blood Lines 
Two Exceptionally Choice Rams 
in Service: 
His Lordship 61739, Son of Commander 
Blendon 84174, Son of Blendworth 
Basildon 


RAMS FOR SALE 
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FREE SAMPLE 
Cotte Het A salen peep ee 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
65 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer's prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. ° 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 





















MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 
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It pays to have 
Telephone Service 


The friendly, familiar telephone is a carrier 
of human contacts. It’s always of instant 
help in case of illness or fire—always ready 
to run errands to neighboring towns. 


Modern farming is a business and the suc- 
cessful farmer knows that telephone service 
is not only a convenience and comfort but 
also a money-maker in selling produce or live- 
stock at the best prices. 

















The Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
































sold at $8 to $8.50 and then took 
a gradual decline that brought the 
close down to $7. The pre-Easter 
supply of Arizonas sold at $9 to 
$9.50, so that the net decline for 
the marketing period thus far is $2 
to $2.50 a hundred pounds. Arizona 
is about through shipping early 
lambs for the season. 


Few native spring lambs have put 
in an appearance. Cold weather in 
March and early April delayed 
their developments and it will be 
late May or June before the move- 
ment takes on normal proportions. 
Southern and southeastern lambs 
are beginning to move eastward and 
the run will be heavy in May. 
Scattered shipments arrived from 
Texas, but dry weather the past few 
weeks prevented lambs from taking 
on their usual good condition. 

Fat sheep found a ready outlet 
the first half of the month but in 
the past ten days they broke to the 


low point of the season. At the 


best time fat ewes sold up to $4.40; 
yearlings $5.85 and wethers $5. 
They were in full fleece. On the 
close yearlings brought $4, wethers 
$2.50 and ewes $1.75 to $2.25. 
However, those that sold earlier had 
been winter fed while the late ar- 
rivals were but little better than 
grass fat. 


Winter fed lambs, shorn or in 
fleece, are about all marketed. The 
remainder will filter through to 
markets in the next three weeks. 
Spring lambs will take precedent 
in the market. Arizona lambs this 
year came mostly in 80 to 94 pound 
weights. There have been few years 
on record that Arizona was able to 
produce so much weight prior to 
May. Winter fed lambs were also 
heavy. Many. weighed above 100 
pounds, and few below 90 pounds. 
No discrimination was made against 
weight and this season will be one of 
the few on record that heavy lambs 
have sold on an equal footing with 
light and medium weights. 


One of the outstanding features 
of the month’s market was the 
united effort of the selling side to 
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hold prices up. This was equally 
as true at one market as at another. 
Some days sellers did not make a 
deal until after 2 p. m. and they put 
the buying side in a position where 
they had -to pay the price. Had 
not sellers countered the bearish 
tactics of buyers with every means 
at their command the market would 
have been much lower than it was. 
Buyers knew that they could not 
make their own market because 
sellers raked and scraped up every 
bit of demand there was to be had. 
In no previous month have com- 
mission men and stockyards com- 
panies at central markets spent more 
money on wires in getting orders 
for lambs than they did in April. 


Lamb prices would have been 
considerably higher during the 
month had it not been for the rec- 
ord low prices for hogs. On April 28 
no hogs sold above $3.40, the lowest 
top price reported since December 
1898, and only in 1886 were they 
lower. The weight of this cheap 
pork tended to cut down demand 
for other meats that were higher in 
price and consequently dressed lamb 
suffered accordingly. 


Killers had counted on a large 
supply of grass fat mutton sheep 
from Texas in May and June. They 
were available at that time last year 
and early in the season it looked as if 
they would be plentiful again this 
year. However, heavy frosts in 
Texas in March, followed by dry 
weather since then resulted in poor 
range, and Texas will do well to have 
half as many grass fat muttons as 
last year. 


Kansas City April receipts were 
213,938, compared with 311,788 in 
the same month last year. A heavy 
movement of grass fat sheep in 
April last year made receipts a year 
ago the largest on record. In the 
first four months this year receipts 
were 766,399 compared with 878,- 
200 in the first quarter last year. 

C. M. Piexin 








WOOL 


and Colonial Coverlets. Made from your own A 
wool. Also sold direct if you have no wool. Za 
Beautiful goods. Prices lower than last year. 
Write for catalog and samples. 


132 Lynn 8S 









BLANKETS 
BATTING - ROBES 








on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
from the factory. No middleman’s profit. 
Send for free catalog—maker to consumer. 
BOOTS, HATS, CHADS, ETC. ° 


my The FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE & HARNESS Ca 


Qgadave 


WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS 
t. West Unity, Ohio 











429 \Mueller Bidg. Denver, Coro. 
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GOES ON -> 
OF ALL human demands, that for wholesome food is the steadiest. Three 
meals a day are standard. 

On such homely facts is built the stability of Swift & Company. Last 
year its great nation-wide marketing organization handled and sold more 
pounds of products than in 1930. The variation in its working force was 
relatively small; forty-odd packing plants, more than a hundred produce 
stations and 400 branch houses continued to operate near capacity. 


Read in the Swift & Company 1932 Year Book how the difficult con- 
ditions were met. 


Related in this compact booklet are the methods used in cutting costs 
between the farm producer and the retailer’s store—methods, the effects of 
which will be more fully felt this year than last. 


Told there also is the story of Swift & Company diversification; how 
the handling of poultry, eggs and dairy products, as well as meat, increases 
efficiency and reduces charges in processing and selling each item; how 
this system, built up over thirty years, spreads risks and tends to hold 
sales volume. 

Livestock raisers should know the factors that govern selling prices, 
volume and profits of Swift & Company. The 1932 Year Book discusses 
these things. 

Your copy awaits you. The attached coupon may be used in 
sending for it. 
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Swift & Company ~ 
€ 


Purveyors of fine foods 











Swift & Company offers to retailers 
everywhere the highest quality of meats 
in Swift’s Branded Beef and Lamb, 
Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon and 
enhances demand for produce by ad- 
vertising brands of high quality, Swift’s 
Premium Milk-Fed Chicken, Golden 


4220 Packers Avenue, 


my copy’ of the 1932 Year Book. 


West Fowl, Swift’s Brookfield Butter, MB iccccvcsuaxeace eieleWonioieveate's 


Eggs, Cheese and many other products. 














NANA 








Swift & Company 771-C 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, 
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& Tar Company, Ltd. 
New Orleans, La, Us S. A 








From your dealer 
or Shipped Postage Prepaid by the 
AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO., Ltd. 








New Orleans, La, 











THE BEST IDENTIFICATION 






MARK KNOWN 
{™2) “Wot a Miss in a Million” when ased with 
§, aur Compound Leverage Pliers 
‘2; EAR 
Pe. ALWUZON sxc; Fi tal he 
——_ 

sas ad SAMPLES FREE 
INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 

240 East 2nd SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 










Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP 


e 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 














Cullen Hotel 


SALT LAKE CITY,: UTAH 


Headquarters for 
Stockmen 


Rooms With Bath, $1.50 and Up 
Rooms Without Bath, $1.00 and Up 
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Denver 


D lambs at the close of the 
month of April were around 65 
to 75 cents lower than at the open- 
ing. Receipts were liberal, totaling 
289,579 head compared to 189,434 
head during April, 1931. 


The Denver sheep market main- 
tained during April the position 
taken in March as the second largest 
sheep market in the world. Chicago 
was the only market having a larger 
supply than Denver during the 
month. 


Good fat lambs were selling early 
in April around $6.75. Prices ad- 
vanced early in the month to $7.40, 
but by the close had dropped and 
best lambs were selling here from 
$6 to $6.10 on the closing session. 
However, during the last week of 
the month good lambs brought 
$6.25 to $6.35. 


Of the 289,372 sheep and lambs 
received, there were sold and weigh- 
ed here 254,765, most of the balance 
consisting of through shipments to 
feed lots or ranges. Local demand 
was good and there was also a strong 
demand during the month for ship- 
ment to eastern points and to many 
intermediate districts. During April 
400 carloads of lambs were pur- 
chased here for shipment to New 
York, 68 to Brooklyn, 13 to North 
Bergen, N. J., 49 to Hoboken, 21 to 
Boston, 17 to Philadelphia and 27 to 
Cincinnati. Many shipments were 
also made to points between Denver 
and Cincinnati and between St. 
Paul and St. Louis. 


Around 40,000 California spring 
lambs were received at Denver in 
April, since the season started about 
the middle of the month. Good 
spring lambs were selling around 
$6.50 to $6.85 at the close of the 
month, although during the closing 
week they sold up to $7.10 and 
earlier in the month as high as $7.50 
to $7.85. 


Around 100,000 lambs remained 
in northern Colorado feed lots at 
the close of April, according to 
government statistics. These are 
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now being marketed rapidly and are 
expected to find a fairly good de- 
mand if they are properly distri- 
buted from day to day. 


W. N. Fulton. 
St. Joseph 


GHEEP receipts for April were 

approximately 163,800 compar- 
ed with 142,978 last month and 
187,685 in April a year ago. Col- 
orado feed lots furnished about half 
of the month’s supply, Nebraska 
about 26,500, Texas and New Mex- 
ico around 20,000 and California 
19,500. 


The month’s market was uneven 
from day to day, the top on fed 
lambs ranging from $6.00 to $7.30. 
The latter price was paid on the 
14th, with the closing top at $6.00. 
After the middle of the month 
prices lost $1.25, with lambs weigh- 
ing above 100 pounds at $5.75@ 
5.90 at the close. Clipped Texas 
and New Mexico lambs sold on the 
close at $5.50. 


California spring lambs were ar- 
riving daily the last two weeks and 
prices on these show the same de- 
cline as fed lambs. Early in the 
month they sold largely $7.75@ 
8.00, with the top at $8.15, but on 
the close it was mostly a $6.75 
market, with the extreme top at 
$6.85. Quality was generally good, 
many shipments sold straight, while 
some had to take 5 and 10 per cent 
sorts, with a few 15@20 per cent 
out. Near the close of the month a 
few feeders went out at $4.75@ 
5.00 and shearing lambs sold earlier 
up to $6.00. 


Though the supply of aged sheep 
was not heavy, prices declined 
sharply during the month. During 
the first two weeks fat ewes sold 
$3.00@3.50, but on the close such 
kinds were selling $2.00@2.50 with 
best clips at $2.00. Colorado year- 
lings sold up to $6.25 during the 
month, but on the close quotations 
ranged around $5.00, with wethers 
$3.00@4.00. 

H. H. Mappen 
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Important Western 
Browse Plants 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 101, by 
William A. Dayton, Plant Ecologist, 
Branch of Research, Forest Service. 

Price 45 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


OVER fifty families of western 

browse plants and their import- 
ant species are discussed in this bulle- 
tin of 213 pages. No attempt is 
made to present detailed botanical 
descriptions. A general description, 
sufficient with the illustrations to 
promote recognition of the plant, is 
accompanied in each instance with a 
discussion of its climatic 


require- 
ments and value. The aim of the 
bulletin is announced as that of 


presenting the economic value of 
these plants in relation to the proper 
management of range and livestock 
where they are the principal vegeta- 
tion. 

In addition to the plants that are 
particularly valuable as forage for 
livestock, there are also included 
those that are important on account 
of “their abundance, poisonous prop- 
erties, or some other specific reason.” 

Preceding the consideration of the 
individual plants, the author defines 
the term “browse” and discusses’ the 
importance of plants so designated. 
On this latter point, the bulletin says: 

While not, of course, of forage value 
equal to the grasses, browse is of enormous 
importance to the livestock industry under 
western range conditions, and especially in 
times of drought and other occasions of feed 
shortage. Roughly speaking, of the browse 
species so far collected on national-forest 
ranges, only about 1 in 18, or 5.5 per cent, 
possesses very considerable forage value, but 
the number that are grazed to some extent, 
at least under certain circumstances, is very 
great. Only about 30 species or 3.15 per 
cent, appear to have been poisonous to live- 
stock, but a number of others may possibly 
be so. In addition to their value as browse 
for livestock, shrubs on the range frequently 
have other values, such as utility for water- 
shed protection and wild-life conservation, 
poisonous or medicinal properties, cordwood, 
edible fruits or nuts, latex, and as indicators 
or “ear marks” of overgrazed range, planting 
sites, and potential agricultural land. 

This publication is the result of 22 
years of collection and study by 
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members of the Forest Service, and 
the manner in which the information 
is presented should make it a very 
valuable piece of literature for all 
stockmen. Common as well as scien- 
tific names of the plants are given 
and the excellent index makes refer- 
ence to any plant an easy matter. 

A copy of this publication can be 
had by sending 45 cents to the Super- 
intendent of Documents at Washing- 


ton, D. C. 





Statement of the Ownership, 
Management, Circulation, Etc., 
Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of THe NationaL Woot GROWER 
published monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
for April 1, 1932. 


STATE OF UTAH 
CouNTY OF 

SaLT LAKE 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared F. R. Marshall, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of the National 
Wool Grower, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, « 
true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, to-wit: 

That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and bus- 
iness manager are: 

Publisher, National Wool Growers Assn. 
Co., Salt Lake City Utah; 

Editor, F. R. Marshall, 509 McCornick 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Managing Editor—none. 

Business Manager, F. R. Marshall, 
McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

That the owner is: National Wool 
Growers Association, an unincorporated 
body of Salt Lake City, Utah (F. J. Hagen- 
barth, president, and F. R. Marshall, sec- 
retary), and thirteen state wool growers’ 
associations, all unincorporated. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

F. R. MARSHALL, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

30th day of March 1932. 


ADDISON D. PERRY, Jr., 
(Seal) Salt Lake City, Utah 
My commission expires April 30, 1934. 
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Saves Arguments 
Prevents Losses 


ASILY applied with brush or brand. 


Requires no thickening whatever. Posi- 
tively does not injure the wool. Will hold 
color a full year. 


GOES FURTHER 


Used exclusively for years by many of the 
West’s largest sheep producers. The Secre- 
tary of the Arizona Wool Growers Associa- 
tion says members report that Mintra goes 
30 per cent further than any other they 
have used. 





If your write 
dealer nearest 
or address 
warehouse given 
cannot below 
supply for 


you prices. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Minehart-Traylor Co. 
Makers of Mintra Paints 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Distributed by 
SALT LAKE HARDWARE COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah and Pocatello, Idaho 


ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Phoenix, Arizona 


and Reliable Dealers Throughout the West 








HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 


Herdwood framed. Stormproef. 


V 55 Ca BY EY 
bowen % | oa | 
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Shipped knocked 
dow n—easy to set ap. 
Sidney Stevens 

Ogden, 


Built By 


implement Co. 
Utah 
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The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record, Membership Fee $16.00 
American Rambouillets are dual purpose. ‘‘More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 

try in the world. 
President—C. N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 

J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 

E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 

Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 

pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 











American Corriedale 
Association 


e 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


e 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 




















DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 


yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 


SHEEP ASS’N. 
a a eer President 
Anaconda, Mont. 
COMPO Bi TE iaceccesecctesnccensinsss Secretary 


712 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich, 











COMMERCIAL 


BRANDING LIQUIDS AND DIPS 


Willm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago 
(C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple 





Salt Lake, Western Distributor)...........................1 
Minehart-Traylor Co., Denver, Colo.......................-. 39 
Weston Mfg. & Supply Co., 1967 Speer, 

Denver, Colo. ....... “ me 


CAMP WAGONS 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah............ 39 


COMMISSION FIRMS 





H. B. Black Sheep Com. Co., St. Joseph, Mo............. 2 
Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Ore 2 
Tagg Bros, & Rosenbaum, Omaha...............................- 2 


EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah 38 
Parke, Daivs Co., Detroit, Mich......................:.00 34 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah............ 36 


FEED YARDS 


Morris Feed Yards, Kansas Cty, Mo..... ee OE: 36 
HOTELS 
Cullen, Salt Lake City, Utah........ OR 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah...................00.00....... 38 
MISCELLANEOUS 

American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 

NN soca nsaneceseeen 38 
a ee TR I Co onan ee 36 


Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 2 


PACKERS 


Armour & Co..... 
| LES SES CES EIR SERRA SR VER EEA) SEES SS 37 


SADDLES AND HARNESS 


F. Mueller, S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller Bldg., 
| Se ne 37 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer 


Ses, PIG IG, <ticc clase stcenscrvrretes pai hintatccuan 36 
SHEARING MACHINERY 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago 
(C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple, 
Salt Lake, Western Representative) ....................32 


STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards 
Denver Union Stock Yards.... 
Kansas City Stock Yards....... 
Omaha Union Stock Yards. 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards.... 


WOOL 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, Portland........ 2 
West Unity Woolen Mills, 132 Lynn St., 


West Unity, Ohio .... 37 
SHEEP 
HAMPSHIRES 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 35 
We WH, MU, TR, TO aise snes eo oeeec secs ccctenee, 35 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho : 35 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont. 34 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona..... PORTER 35 
John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah.........00.0............ 34 
B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, Wash... oii ’ ...B5 
ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif.. . ihevilacesct ae 
SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif..........00.000.00000.... 85 
SUFFOLKS 


James Bowman, Elm Park, Guelph, Ont., Canada 34 





SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 


LEADERS OF THE WORLD 


CATER TO THE MARKETS 
With Even-Weight-Even-Size 


ASK US 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


L. B. PALMER 


J. M. WADE 
Pres. Sec’y. 














MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of | 
breeders. | 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE | 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 























SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
1 inch, 1 column wide 
4 page ; 
* pase (1 column)-....................... 











Single column width, 2%4 inches—single 
column depth, 10 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 

Commercial rates on application. 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Coffey’s Productive Sheep 





Jo 1 | \ (ae ee rae: $2.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 

and Wool 3.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management ............................ 4 
Sampson’s Native American 

Forage Fiants .......................... 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 

on Range and Pasture............ 4.50 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 





For Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 


ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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EAST MEETS WEST 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions, and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
HIPPERS 

ERVICE 

ATISFIES 


CD 


UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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of the World 
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